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INTRODUCTION 


In January 1955, I wrote a Foreword to a Report 
by the Indian Institute of Economics. That was a Fact 
Finding Enquiry into the Working of Co-operative 
Agricultural Primary Credit Societies in the Taluks of 
Degloor, Banswada and Manvi in the Hyderabad State. 
In that Foreword, I referred to four salient points on 
which special attention was called for in connection with 
planning for the Co-operative Movement. That Report 
was highly valuable as a peep into the actual working of 
the Co-operative Movement in the State. I am glad to 
see that the Institute has completed another Enquiry. 
The subject is “ Insurance and Provident Fund Problems 
of low income empolyees in Shops and Establishments 
in Hyderabad-Seeunderabad City Area.” In spite of 
its very lean finances, the Institute bore the entire cost 
of the Enquiry. 

The nationalisation of life insurance was announced 
by the Government of India a few weeks ago, and this 
Report has come out at a very opportune moment : 
first steps are being taken by the authorities in imple- 
menting the nationalising process. This Report has 
brought out the sad fact that out of 4302 samples ex- 
amined, as many as 1927 (48.70%) belong to the income 
range Rs. 1-54 (per month) which is below the minimum 
remuneration to labour in organised industry : 
“ Shops and Establishments” are unorganised tertiary 
industries. And this is the case at a time when import- 
ant commodities that enter into the working class 
cost of living index are shooting up in prices. 
Labour involving high level concentration is very 
rare in India particularly among low income ranges, 
and the Report reveals how with increasing holidays 
and decreasing weekly hours of work, the national 
income is impeded in growth, and cases of sub-marginal 
wages are increasing rapidly. With this background, 
it is rather disturbing to see how out of 4802 samples, 
only 407 have insured their lives, and only 844 contri- 
bute to provident funds: only 156 contribute to both. 
If only the 19,439 employees in Shops and Establish- 
ments in Hyderabad-Seeunderabad City Area had been 
insured and had contributed to provident funds in the 
same scale as the present contributors to life insurance 
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and provident funds, the face value of life insurance 
policies among this class of workers should have worked 
at, pro rata, nearly Rs. 6 crores, and present provident 
fund credits should have been about Rs. 1*6 crores. The 
very small advances against insurance policies and pro- 
vident fund credits reflect seriously on the laborious 
and complicated formalities involved in both : a radical 
simplification of procedure is warranted. Life insurance 
and provident funds deserve to be nationalised in another 
sense. A good number of workers do not know any- 
thing about life insurance (578), many are shy because of 
ununderstandable techniques (1444), and a consider- 
able number have no saving margin (520). Progress 
there has been during the last several decades, but the 
present position is absolutely unsatisfactory literally. 
As pointed out m the Report, assets of life insurance 
organisations in the U.S.A. exceed 25° 0 of the annual 
national income of 1955 while the same constitute about 
3 % of the national income of India in 1954. For the 
benefit of low income groups specially, schemes of Govern- 
ment subsidised life insurance premiums and provi- 
dent fund contributions have to be worked out, and 
penury and misery should be minimised m the lower 
strata of society to begin with. 

In the course of a short Introduction, it is impossi- 
ble to deal with all the valuable data clarified in this 
Repoit. The Indian Institute of Economics richly 
deserves to be congratulated on such scientific “ peeps ” 
into social problems. Prof. S. Kesava Iyengar, the 
Director, has taken great pains to make the Enquiry 
a naHtical as well as accurate. I commend this Report 
for careful study by the public as well as Government 
Departments interested m the augmentation of social 
welfare. 


Jubilee Hills , 
Hyderabad-Dn. 
March 18, 1956. 


MEHDI NAWAZ JUNG, 
Prfsident, 

Indian Conference of 
Social Work (Hyderabad Branch) 

{Minister for Rural Reconstruction and 
Medical Public Health Services. 
Hyderabad Government). 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO LIFE INSURANCE AND PRO. 

VIDENT FUND PROBLEMS OF LOW 
INCOME GROUPS IN HYDERABAD-SECUNDER- 
ABAD CITY AREA 

(Shops and Establishments)’' 

Main Findings 

1. Out of 19,439 employees in shops and establish- 
ments in Hyderabad-Secunderabad City Area, as per 
records of the Labour Department, Hyderabad Govern- 
ment, 4302 samples were investigated, working at 22 . 18 
per cent, 487 out of these working in commercial offices. 
This Enquiry is confined to income ranges up to Rs. 
500 a month* 

2. 1172 samples live in rent free houses mostly 
provided by employers. 430 own residential houses. 
Average monthly rent per rent paying sample works at 
Rs. 10.53. 

8. The strength of the average household is 3.55, 
ranging from 2.60 inmates in Rs. 1-54 income range to 
6.32 inmates in the income range Rs. 301-500. 1104 
samples live single. Terms of employment are inse- 
cure and many are immigrants out of these 1104. 

4. 8230 samples are either illiterate or of the pri- 
mary standard. 

5* 1817 are menials. 

6. Hotels employ 970. 

7. 1957 have been employed for more than 8 years. 

8. 1927 samples are in the income range Rs. 1-54, 
below the minimum wage prevalent in organised indus- 
try* 


9. Average monthly income is Rs. 71.13, the range 
of variations being from Rs. 85.57 to Rs. 839.53 among 
different income ranges. 
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10. 4224 samples have each one occupation only. 

11. 1994 samples have assets while 2308 have in- 
comes only and no assets. 

12. Average assets work at Rs. 777.95 for all sam- 
ples, and at Rs. 1678.42 (assets holders only). 

13. 1255 are indebted : 3047 are debt free. Average 
liabilities work at Rs. 163.24 (for all samples) and Rs. 
555.16 (indebted samples only). 38 . 85% of liabilities 
is due to friends and relatives and employers, in most 
cases interest free (58.80% of debtors pay no interest). 
56.47% of total liabilities is long-term, mostly consump- 
tion loans, hereditory and impossible. 

14. In the recent Socio-Economic Survey of Hyder- 
abad-Secunderabad City (4899 samples representing 
the general community) and the present Enquiry (4302 
samples of employees in “ Shops and Establishments ”), 
the relative position is shown below : 


Items 

Average for 
the general 
community 
(in income 
ranges of Rs. 
1-500) 

Average per 
employee in 
“ Shops and 
Establishments" 
(in income 
ranges of 

Rs. 1-500). 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Monthly income 

71.82 

71.18 

Assets . . . . 

807.48 

777.95 

Liabilities 

338.41 

163.24 


Collectively speaking, there is not much difference 
in the general economic condition of employees in shops 
and establishments, and of low income groups in general 
in the Surveyed Area (Hyderabad-Secunderabad City). 
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15. There was no case of the employee going to the 
Insurance Agent, making enquiries and filling up forms. 
The Insurance Agents took the initiative in all cases. 

16. 407 out of 4302 are insured, and have 482 
policies, all endowments. 3895 have no life insurance. 
Some interesting reasons for this area : 


Cases. 


Ignorance of life insurance . . , . 578 

No saving margin . . . . 520 

Literature in unknown language . . . . 849 

Fear of medical examination . . . . 119 

Objections by wives . . . . . . 113 

Religious objections . . . . . . 27 

More reliable avenues of investment . . 12 


17. The face value of 482 insurance policies (407 
samples, is Rs. 12,51,163 with a cash value of Rs. 
1,71,359 (262 policies have no cash value). Advances 
against policies are only Rs. 7,231 (4.22% of cash 
value and 0.57% of face value). If all the 4302 samples 
had been insured at the proportions obtaining in this 
Enquiry, the face value of policies would have been Rs. 
132.24 lakhs, more than ten times the face value relat- 
ing to the insured samples. Face value of policies 
works at Rs. 3074.11 per insured person, Rs. 664.09 
per capita among insured households and Rs. 81.86 per 
capita for 15,283 inmates in 4302 sample households. 
Commercial offices (2152 inmates), and Shops and 
Establishments (13131 inmates) treated separately, 
per capita insurance works at Rs. 255.53 and Rs. 58.42 
respectively. 

18. Per capita insurance protection for the whole 
of India is slightly lower than Rs. 30, and the compa- 
ratively higher per capita in the present enquiry is due 
mostly to Commercial offices and insurance companies 
coming under “ Shops and Establishments ”, 
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19. As the household increased in inmates, per 
capita protection declines, from Rs. 3116.67 (single 
member household) to Rs. 321.62 (9-12 size group). 

20. Only 64 out of 407 insured samples, have in- 
surance protection beyond the age of 40. In the age 
range 40-65, there are hardly any insurance proposals. 

21. Monthly premiums (Rs. 5477) work at 8.46% 
of income, and annual premiums work at 5.25% of face 
value of policies. 

22. With regard to the degree of protection, 62 
are very good cases, 147 adequately protected, 153 
insufficiently protected, 45 poorly protected, and 3895 
unprotected. (10% of income as insurance premium is 
considered as good protection)*- 

23. The relative position of all the samples and 
insured samples is as follows : 


Items 

4302 samples 

407 insured 
samples. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Average income 

71.13 

159.62 

Average assets 

.. 777.95 

*2617.80 

Average liabilities 

163.24 

257.04 


24. There are 89 samples with lapsed policies, face 
value being Rs. 1,58,650. 16 are renewable but not re- 
newed because of inability to pay arrears of premiums. 

25. There are 33 cases of lapsed policies and 163 
eases with policies in force among Commercial offices. 

26. Growing consumption expenditure caused 68 
lapses. 


27. 344 samples contribute to provident funds, 
present credits amount to Rs. 2,82,218, 
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28. Provident funds operate only in big establish- 
ments. Eight of them have 225 contributors out of a 
total of 844. 

29. Monthly provident fund contributions are 
Rs. 2647 and present credits are about eight years’ ac- 
cumulations. 

80. 301 out oi 344 samples have not borrowed 
against provident fund credits, main reason being la- 
borious formalities and delays compared to borrowing 
from employers, friends and relatives and moneylenders. 
The outstanding loans are Rs. 9675 working at 
24.80% of the total credits of the 43 borrowers. 

31. 2684 out of 3958 non-contributors are willing 
to join provident fund schemes provided they are made 
available. 1274 are not agreeable because of deficit 
budgets. 


32. 156 (127 in Commercial Offices) contribute both 
to life insurance and provident funds. The relative 
position of all the samples and these 156 is given below : 


Item 

Average for 
4302 samples 

Average for 
156 samples 
having both 
Insurance and 
Provident 
Funds. 



(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

Income • • 

• • 

71 13 

191 *15 

Assets • • • • 

« • 

777 *95 

3609 -79 

Liabilities • • • • 

• • 

168 -24 

557 -18 

Insurance protection 

• • 

290 -83 

3750 *98 

Provident fund credits 

• * 

65 *60 

979 *79 





88. Pro rata, calculations are shown below : 


Total No. of 
employees in 
shops and 

Concerned All samples establish- 
samples (4802) ments in 

Hyderabad* 

Item Secunderabad 

City Area 
(19430). 


Face value of insurance policies . • 
Annual premium •• M 

Present cash value *• •• 

Provident fund credits • • 

Monthly contributions by employees 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 

12.51 lakhs 132.24 lakhs 597.57 

0.65 lakhs 6.94 lakhs 31.37 

1.71 lakhai 18.11 lakhs 81.84 

2.82 lakhs 35.29 lakhs 159.47 

2,647 32,982 1.49 


The magnitude of the scope for nationalising life 
insurance and provident funds is indeed gigantic. 

34. The need for nationalising insurance and provi- 
dent funds is greater among low income employees in 
shops and establishments than among organised workers 
in industry and Government service. Even among 
daily or casual workers and proprietory workers, low 
income groups should benefit by such nationalisation. 
Schemes for an all pervading State Life Insurance 
Corporation and a State Provident Fund Corporation 
(with subsidised premiums and contributions for low 
income groups) should be worked out, and public reve- 
nues should make up net losses if any. But the proba- 
bilities are that such nationalisation will enable the 
Government of India to secure several hundreds of 
crores of rupees in course of time in the shape of ear ning 
assets, insurance premiums and provident fund cont- 
ributions minus payments of claims and working ex- 
penses, out of which a good portion should become 
available for investment in the public sector. The 
achievements of the Public Branch of the Mysore Gov- 
ernment Insurance Department are a clear indication 






of prospects. Employment potential should substan- 
tially increase for helpers, doctors, lecturing and training 
staff and insurance office employees. If a socialistic 
pattern of society is to be evolved on a democratic basis, 
and if communism is to be precluded, the most potent 
instrument should be the raising of the general eco- 
nomic condition of low income groups through the 
nationalisation of insurance and provident funds along- 
side the abolition of sub-marginal wages, and not 
American Aid. 




®f)e ittWan institute of economics 

Hyderabad-Deccan. 

Report on an Enquiry into Life Insurance and Provident 
Fund Problems of Low Income Groups in 
Hyderabad- Secunderabad City A tea 
( Shops and Establishments) 

Chapter I : Preliminary. 

1. At its 19th meeting held on July 22, 1955, the 
Board of Control of this Institute decided that an t^° : uos 
Enquiry should be taken up regarding Life Insurance 

and Provident Fund Problems of Low Income Groups 
in Hyderabad-Secunderabad City Area. To finalise the 
items of Enquiry, a Committee was constituted 
comprising : 

1. Shri Ahmed Mohiuddin, M.P., Vice-President 
of the Indian Institute of Economics. 

2. Prof. Kishenchand, M.P., Retd. Professor of 
Mathematics, Osmania University. 

3. Shri M. V. Divatia, Director, Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics, Hyderabad Government. 

4. Shri Nawazish Hussain Razvi, Officer-in-Charge, 
Hyderabad State Life Insurance Dept. 

5. Shri Parimal Y. Mehta, Secretary, New India 
Assurance Co. (Hyderabad Branch). 

6. Shri A. B. H. Khoorshid, Retd. Joint Director 
of Agriculture, Hyderabad Government. 

7. Prof. S. Kesava Iyengar, Director, the Indian 
Institute of Economics (Convener). 

2. The Committee felt that a coverage of different co Verage . 
categories of low income groups, even in the City Area, Table l ' 
would be rather huge. It was therefore decided to 
confine the Enquiry to employees in Shops and Es* 
tabhshments, commercial offices falling within >the per* 

view of the Shops and Establishments Act, as a first 
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step. At a later stage, other categories like non- 
gazetted Government servants, labour in organised 
industry and in private service could be taken up. Ac- 
cordingly, the Labour Department of the Hyderabad 
Government was contacted. That Department gave 
full co-operation : grateful thanks are due to the Officials 
of the Labour Department in general, to Shri G. Ram- 
f».ha.ndftr Rao, Inspector of Shops and Establishments 
in the City Area, in particular. Table I shows how 
the City Area is divided into ten Circles with a total 
strength of 19,439 employees. This number is distri- 
buted among two categories, namely, (1) Shops and 
Establishments, and (2) Commercial Offices. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the latter group is that no com- 
modity or service is actually bought or sold at the 
premises j for example, offices of firms like the Osman- 
shahi and Azamjahi Mills, Ltd., the Hyderabad Const- 
ruction Co., Ltd., Insurance Offices, Film Distributors, 
etc. In consultation with the Labour Department, 
Circles I, II, HI, IX and X were taken up because the 
remaining circles consist of small shops with one or two 
employees, predominantly. The object in confining 
the Enquiry to the five Circles mentioned above was to 
secure at least some samples of the upper strata among 
the low income groups included in the Enquiry. Table 
I shows that the overall percentage of samples (4302) 
works at 22.13 taking into consideration all the ten 
Circles. The percentage works at 30.87 taking into 
consideration circles I, II, III, IX and X only. Among 
these five circles, the percentage of samples varies 
between 11.43 and 66.78. This variation is explained 
by the fact that, generally speaking, one place of business 
was taken up as sample out of every three (Shops and 
Establishments, and Commercial Offices respectively), 
and the selected places of business happened to employ 
larger number of hands particularly m Circle IX, as 
also in hotles and commercial offices in general. Emp- 
loyees with the status of earning dependents were ex- 
cluded from the Enquiry because otherwise figures and 
averages with regard to incomes, assets, liabilities, insu- 
rance policy amounts, etc. would become complicated: 
employees with sufficient means for independent living 
are included, not necessarily with the status of heads 
of households. Under the rules, every shop, establish- 
ment or commercial office maint ains an attendance 
register, but actually, employees are of three varieties. 
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namely, regular employees with monthly salaries, daily 
workers employed by the day or by the week according 
to the quantity of work available, and piece-wage 
workers. The last category occurs frequently in tailor- 
ing, shoe and leather, book binding, and furniture 
making. Employment by the day or by the week 
occurs particularly in hotels. The authorities do not 
appear to be aware of this differentiation terms of 
employment. Many of the second and third categories 
are not entered in the attendance registers. In this 
enquiry, average monthly income is recorded irrespective 
of the terms of employment. The income ranges selected 
for examination are : 

Rs. 1-54, Rs. 55-100, Rs. 101-150, Rs. 151-200, 
Rs. 201-250, Rs. 251-300, Rs. 801-500. 

TABLE I. 

Employees in Skops and Establishments, and Commercial Offices in Hyderabad * 
Secunderabad City Area as per records of the Labour Department , and Employees 

selected as samples. 


Sri. 

No. 

Name of the 
Circle 


No. of employees No. of employees Percentage of 
as per Govt, examined as samples Col. 4 to Col. 3 
Records 

1 

2 


8 

4 

5 

1. 

• * 


3,301 

939 

28.44 

2. 

• • 

* • 

2,082 

233 

11.48 

8. 

• . 

• • 

2,349 

1,000 

35.10 

4. 

• . 

• • 

1,233 

• • 

• « 

5. 

• • 

• • 

1,483 

• • 

* « 

6. 

• . 

• • 

1,261 

• ft 

. « 

7. 

• . 

• • 

745 

• ft 

• * 

8. 

• • 

• . 

743 

• • 

.. 

9. 

• • 

• • 

2,090 

1,896 

66.78 

10. 

• • 

• * 

8,642 

729 

20.02 


Total 

• . 

19,439 

4,302 

* 22.18 (including 
all the 10 Circles. 
80.87 (Circles 1, 

2, 8, 9 & 10 
only). 
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1 8. A Data Memo was printed (Annexurc I). Two 

Investigators, namely Srimathi A. Thomas, m.a. and 
Shri P. S. Rangachar, m.a., ll.b. started the field 
work about the third ■week of August 1955. Shri Advi 
Rao Kulkarni, b.a. succeeded Shri P. S. Rargachar 
in November 1955. The field work was concluded in 
the first week of January 1956. On the average, 20 
samples were covered per working day by each Investi- 
gator. Circles I, TI, III, IX anel X consisted respec- 
tive^ of Abid Road, Sultan Bazaar, Moazam Jahi Market 
area, Rashtrapati Roael and Mahatma Gardhi Road 
(Secunderabad). Commercial offices predominate in 
Abid Road (261 employees out of 487). Shri N. Durgiah, 
Commissioner, Hyderabad Municipal Corporation, and 
Shri Dharam Raj Mathur, Commissioner, Secunderabad 
Municipal Corporation, co-operated in the Enquiry in 
several ways. Considerable difficulty was experienced 
in big establishments. The Investigators were asked 
to postpone the Enquiry to some later date or dates in 
some cases. Branches of Offices with Headquarters 
outside Hyderabad State, had to secure permission from 
their respective head offices before responding to the 
Enquiry. In a few cases, the employees were under 
an obligation not to divulge their emoluments, but the 
respective Managers were good enough to waive this 
condition for purposes of this Enquiry. On the whole, 
the level of understanding among the samples was 
appreciable, and this was a reason for the Investigators’ 
ability to examine about 20 samples per working day. 
Another factor that economised time was the ready 
availability of the employees during working hours in 
their respective places of work : there was no need to 
go to their houses spread over wide areas. In a few 
oases, collection of data had to be abandoned on account 
of persistent refusal by the respective employers. Shri 
Fiaz Husain, b.a., ex-Deputy Director, Socio-Economic 
Survey of Hyderabad-Seeunderabad City Area gave 
valuable honorary assistance in desk work and reporting. 
Srimathi Om Devi Mahendra, b.a.. Librarian of the 
Institute as also Shri 0. P. Premanandan, b.a., Steno- 
grapher, were of considerable help. The Enquiry was 
organised and supervised by the Director of the Insti- 
tute. 


[ Statement . 



Number of Employees Examined in Commercial offices and in Shops and Establishments in each circle, in different income ranges. 
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f Circle I— Abids. Secunderabad < 

Hyderabad Chde II— Sultan Bazar. I Circle X— Mahatma Gnndhi Road. 

* 1 Circle III — Moazam Jahi Market area. 



Houses 
owned, 
rented and 
rent free : 

Table III. 


House 
rents and 
income 
ranges. 
Table IV. 


Chapter II 

Employees i General Socio — Economic Background. 

4. 430 samples own residential houses, 2700 pay 
house rents, and in 1172 cases no rent is paid. The 
large number under the third category is accounted 
for primarily by the employers providing living ac- 
commodation (as in the case of hotels and marwari shops) 
and employees living with friends or relatives. The 
rent free houses are largest in number in the income 
range Rs. 1-54, and the number decreases as the income 
range rises, except in Rs. 301-500 range (8 out of 66) 
which is explained by the provision of residential quarters 
on the spot by big establishments for managers etc. 
Owned houses (mostly huts) are largest in income range 
Rs. 1-100. But the percentage of rent free houses to 
the total number of houses does not show any particular 
trend as among different income ranges. 


table m. 

Houses — Owned, Herded and Herd Free — Income range . 


Stl. Income 

Owned houses 

Rented houses Rent free houses 

Total 

Rs. Number 

Percen- 

tage 

Number 

Percen- Number 
tage 

Percen- 

tage 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. X- 54 

178 

8.98 

1,055 

54.74 

699 

36.28 

1,927 

2. 55-100 

179 

10.52 

1,148 

67.24 

878 

22.24 

1,700 

8. 101-150 

48 

12.05 

252 

70.59 

62 

17.36 

857 

4. 151-200 

17 

11.80 

112 

77.78 

15 

10.42 

144 

5. 201-250 

9 

12.67 

57 

80.29 

5 

7.04 

71 

6. 251-800 

1 

2.72 

81 

83.78 

5 

13.50 

37 

7 . 801-500 

8 

12.12 

50 

75.76 

8 

12.12 

66 

Total 

480 

9.99 

2,700 

62.76 

1172 

27.25 

4802 


b. The over-all average rent works at Rs. 10.53 
per sample. The range of variation in house rent is 
from Rs. 6.00 to Rs. 39.12 per month as among different 
income ranges : the average rent rises directly with 
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the ineome range. The over-all percentage of house 
rent to income is 9.22 while the range of variation is 
between 7 . 53 % in the income ranges Rs. 301 - 500 , and 
11 . 75 % in the income range Rs. 151 - 200 . There is 
one individual case of an employee paying Rs. 96 a 
month. 1011 samples pay rents ranging between Rs. 6 
and Rs. 10 a month. In the recent City Survey, the 
over-all rent per sample worked at Rs. 10 . 34 , (Rs. 10.53 
in the present Enquiry), the range of variation having 
been Rs. 2.6 and Rs. 26 . 7 , taking into account only 
the corresponding income ranges. The close proximity 
between the two averages is particularly striking. The 
difference between the upper variations of Rs. 26.7 
and Rs. 39 . 12 , as also at the bottom (Rs. 2.6 and Rs. 
6.00), indicates that the general housing conditions 
among employees in shops and establishments are posi- 
tively superior to the over-all average for the whole 
City Area including several other categories of earners, 
in the income ranges Rs. 1 - 500 . This phenomenon 
may be explained by the fact that casual or daily workers 
and small proprietory workers (including hawkers, etc.) 
are excluded from the present Survey. 


[Statement. 



Table IV, 

Rent Ranges and Income Ranges of Households 
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6. Households of 4302 samples have 15,283 inmates, Chouse- 1 * 
working at an average strength of 3.55. The distri- holds, 
bution of sample households among different size Table v. 
groups is shown below : 


Size group 

Strength of the 
household 

Percentage to total 
number of house- 
holds 

1 

1104 1 

I 

25.66 ' 


2 

543 


12.62 

67.04 

3 

560 

y 

2885 

13.22 


4 

678 [ 

1 

15.74 „ 


5- 8 

1252 


29.12 


9-12 

150 


3.48 


Over 12 

15 


0.36 


Total 

4302 


100.00 



In the recent Socio-Economic Survey of Hyderabad- 
Secunderabad City Area, the strength of the average 
household was 6 . 57. The smaller average in this Enquiry 
is explained by a much larger proportion of employees 
living single, in most cases coming from far of places 
on temporary terms. This occurs specially in the case 
of hotels. To some extent, the average of 8.55 in this 
Enquiry is viciated by the fact that not all employees 
are heads of the households, and more than one employee 
might be in the same household (in a small number of 
cases). It was not possible to trace out such cases 
because such employees were employed not only in 
different businesses, but in different circles as well. The 
fact that employees in this Enquiry consist largely of 
floating population is made clear by the following 
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figures relating to the recent City Survey and this 
Enquiry : 


Size group 

Percentage to total number of house- 
holds 

In the City Survey 

In the present 
Enquiry 

1 

1.79 

25.66 

2 

6.54 

12.62 

8 

9.69 

13.02 

4 

12.79 

16.74 

5— 8 • . 

46.99 

29.12 

9-12 

16.43 

3.48 

Over 12 

5.77 

0.36 


These figures reveal a lack of stability in the life 
of the present samples on account of many of them 
being immigrants and not leading family lives. What 
is more, it must be remembered that in the City Survey, 
all income ranges were included while in this Enquiry, 
income ranges above Rs. 500 a month are excluded. 
The percentages of inmates in different size groups to 
the total number of inmates works in this Enquiry at : 


Size group No. of inmates Percentage to Total 

No. of inmates 


1 

• • 

1104 1 

7.22 

2 

• • 

1086 

. 7.11 

3 

• • 

1618 

6582 10.99 

4 

• • 

2712 J 

17.75 

5- 8 

• • 

7005 

45.84 

9-12 

• • 

1482 

9.69 

Over 12 

• • 

214 

1.41 

Total 

• • 

15283 

.. 100.00 


The size group 5-8 includes the largest number of 
persons, followed by the size group 4. The size groups 
exceeding 12 has the smallest number of inmates. This 
is inevitable because the samples are all low paid 
employees and cannot afford to maintain distant rela- 
tives, residential domestic servants, and livery etc. 
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TABLE V (A) 

Size Groups of Households, 

Income range Rs. 1-54. 


Sri. 

No. 

Size group of 
households 

No. of 
employees 

Number of Inmates 

Males Females Children 

Percentage 

to 

Total total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 . 

1 

758 

758 

. • 

• • 

758 

15.08 

2, 

2 

313 

317 

254 

55 

626 

12.49 

a, 

3 

258 

278 

308 

193 

774 

15.41 

4. 

4 

278 

310 

381 

401 

1,092 

21.74 

6 . 

5-8 

308 

403 

498 

702 

1,603 

31.91 

5. 

9-12 

16 

29 

42 

85 

156 

3.10 

7. 

Over 12 

1 

3 

2 

9 

14 

0.27 


Total 

1,927 

2,093 

1,485 

1,445 

5,023 

100.00 


Income range Rs. 

TABLE V (B) 

Size Groups of Households. 

55-100. 



Sri. 

No. 

Size group of 
households 

No. of 
employees 


Number of Inmares 


Percentage 

to 

total 

Males 

Females 

Children 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

1 

281 

281 

• • 

a • 

281 

4.23 

2. 

2 

184 

188 

181 

• • 

368 

5.55 

8. 

3 

281 

237 

282 

174 

693 

10.45 

4. 

4 

298 

384 

414 

444 

1,192 

17.95 

5. 

5-8 

646 

847 

1,064 

1,595 

3,506 

52.83 

6. 

9-12 

57 

186 

159 

262 

557 

8.39 

7. 

Over 12 

8 

8 

12 

23 

40 

0.60 


Total . 

1,700 

2,037 

2,110 

2,498 

6,637 

100.00 
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TABLE V (C) 

Size Groups of Households 

Income range Rs. 101-150. 


Sri. 

No. 

Size groups 
households 

of No. of 

pryi nlnvPPC «. 

Number op Inmates 

P< 

?reentage 

to 

total 

LUipivjCCo “ 

Males 

Females 

Children 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

1 

42 

42 

• * 

v * 

42 

2.84 

2. 

2 

31 

81 

81 

* • 

62 

8.45 

0. 

3 

.. 32 

32 

38 

26 

96 

5.34 

4. 

4 

70 

78 

82 

120 

280 

15.58 

5. 

5-8 

150 

207 

271 

519 

997 

55.49 

6. 

9-12 

80 

65 

81 

146 

292 

16.25 

7. 

Over 12 

.. 2 

2 

8 

18 

28 

1.55 


Total 

.. 857 

457 

511 

829 

1,797 

100.00 


TABLE V (D) 

Size Groups of Households 

Income range Rs. 151-200. 


Sri. 

No. 

Size groups of No. of 

households employees - 

Males 

Number of Inmates 

Females Children 

Total 

Percentage 

to 

total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 . 

1 

8 

8 

. . 

• • 

8 

0.98 

2. 

2 

4 

4 

4 

• m 

8 

0.98 

8. 

3 

20 

20 

21 

19 

60 

7 35 

4. 

4 

20 

24 

28 

28 

80 

9.80 

5. 

5-8 

68 

106 

116 

180 

402 

49.20 

6. 

9-12 

21 

48 

45 

121 

214 

26.19 

7. 

Over 12 

3 

13 

14 

18 

45 

5.50 


Total .. 

144 

223 

228 

866 

817 

100.00 
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TABLE V (E) 

Size Groups of Households 

jncome range Rs. 201-250. 


Sri. 

No, 

Size group of 
households 

No. of 

AmnTrarv»AC . 

Number of Inmates 


Percentage 

to 

total 

ciupiifjrccd 

Males 

Females 

Children 

Total 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

1 

10 

10 

. • 

• • 

10 

2.49 

2. 

2 

6 

6 

6 

• • 

12 

8.00 

8. 

8 

6 

6 

7 

5 

18 

4.49 

4. 

4 

8 

8 

9 

15 

82 

7.99 

5. 

5-8 

26 

87 

46 

87 

170 

42.89 

6 . 

9-12 

11 

21 

27 

55 

108 

25.68 

7. 

Over 12 

4 

11 

12 

88 

56 

18.96 


Total • 

71 

99 

107 

195 

401 

100.00 


TABLE V (F) 

Size Groups of Households 
Income range Rs. 250-800. 


Sri. 

No. 

Size groups 
households 

of No. of 
employees 


Number of Inmates 


Percentag. 

total 

Males 

Females 

Children 

Total 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

1 

8 

8 

. • 

• # 

• • 

XM 

2. 

2 

8 

8 

8 

• • 

6 

8.14 

8. 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

21 

11.00 

4. 

4 

.. 1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2*09 

5. 

5-8 

18 

28 

27 

54 

104 

54.45 

6. 

9-12 

5 

14 

10 

29 

58 

27.75 

7. 

Over 12 

.. 

*• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Total 

37 

51 

48 

92 

191 

100.00 
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TABLE V (G) 

Size Groups of Households 

Income range Rs. 801-500. 


Sri. 

No. 

Size groups of 
households en 

No. of 


Nlmber or Invvtes 


Percentage 

to 

total 

fipiOJ vvS ^ 

Males 

Females 

Children 

Total 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

1. 

1 

2 

2 


. 

2 

0.48 

2. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

• • 

4 

0.96 

8. 

8 

6 

6 

7 

5 

18 

4.32 

4. 

4 

S 

8 

8 

16 

32 

7.67 

5. 

5—8 • • 

86 

59 

67 

97 

223 

53 48 

6 . 

0-12 

10 

28 

38 

46 

107 

25.66 

■*. 

Over 12 . . 

2 

6 

6 

19 

31 

7.43 


Total . . 

66 

111 

123 

183 

417 

100.00 


TABLE V (H) 

Size Groups of Households 
All Income ranges Rs. 1-500. 


Sri, 

No. 

Size group of 
households 

No. of 

Number or Inmates 


Percentage 

to 

total 

employees — 

Males 

Females 

Children 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

1 

1,104 

1,104 

. 

. 

1,104 

7 22 


2 

543 

550 

181 

55 

1,086 

7.11 

3« 

3 

560 

581 

670 

429 

1,680 

10.99 

4. 

4 

678 

763 

923 

1,026 

2,712 

17.75 

5. 

5-8 

1,252 

1,682 

2*089 

3,234 

7,005 

45.84 

6. 

9-12 

150 

341 

397 

744 

1,482 

9.69 

7. 

Over 12 

15 

40 

54 

120 

214 

1 40 


Total .. 

4,302 

5,061 

4,614 

5,608 

15,283 

100.00 
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7. In the distribution of employees in age groups, Jgjggj 
there is much difference compared to the recent City ranges°° me 
Survey. The following figures are interesting : Table VI 


Age group 

Percentage of 
samples in the 
City Survey 

Percentage of 
samples in the 
present Enquiry 

6-12 

1.71 

0.40 

13-21 

11.48 

26.71 

22-40 

52.30 

60.95 

41-55 

23.82 

10.11 

56-70 

9.11 

1.75 

Over 70 

1.58 

0.08 


These figures confirm the same point, namely, that 
the higher proportion of employees in the present En- 
quiry are immigrants and therefore predominate in the 
age groups 13-40. There are only five women em- 
ployees. Sales women are practically non-existent in 
the| City Area in contrast with cities like Bombay and 
Calcutta. At the bottom (6-12 years of age), all the 
17 cases occur in the income range Rs. 1-54. Over 
70 years, there are only 3 employees, no one getting more 
than Rs. 150/- a month. The age ranges 22-70 contains 
practically all upper income cases. 


[ Statement . 



Age Groups of Employees ; Income Ranges 



1,927 1,700 857 144 71 87 66 4,802 100.00 


AGE GROUP PERCENTAGES 
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Education g. Illiterates and primary educated comprise 75.08 
rangesT* 6 per cent of the samples (3230 out of 4302), while graduates 
Table vii. an( j post-graduates are only 73 (1.70" y ). The illiterates 
comprise peons, salesmen and unskilled workers. It is 
curious that in the income range Rs. 1-54, there are 
seven under-graduates and one graduate while one em- 
ployee with post-graduate qualification is in the income 
range Rs. 55-100. Out of 3230 illiterates and primary 
educated put together, 2876 are in the income range 
Rs. 1-100, and only 354 earn more than Rs. 100 each. 
These facts show that there is no particular dt' facto 
minimum wage among employees in shops and establish- 
ments : there is no minimum wage fixed by Govern- 
ment either. In the income range Rs. 301-500 there 
are as many as 23 with secondary qualification out of a 
total of 48. Two primary qualified employees are in 
the same income range. 


EDUCATIONAL CLASSIFICATION — PERCENTAGE . 


R£P PARA 8 



>***■ i F GRADUATE 

G post graouatc 

W/J/A H mechanically 

Sr technically Trained higher 


Statement. 



Tabus VII. 

Education of the Employees and Income Ranges 
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Occupation 9. In the lowest income range, namely, Rs. 1-54, 
menials are numerically largest (829 out of 1927) followed 
Tafia vm. by 469 salesmen and 198 mechanics and technicians. 

On the other hand, in the income range Rs. 201-500, 
clerks account for 60, followed by Managers and Assistant 
Managers 54, and accountants 35. Irrespective of in- 
come ranges, menials constitute the largest number 
(1290) from the view point of occupation, followed by 
salesmen 855, and clerks 679, Distribution among occu- 
pation stands thus : 


Occupation 

No. of 
employees 

Percentage 
of samples to 
total number 

Menials 

1,817 

30.60 

Salesmen 

855 

19.85 

Clerks 

679 

15.78 

Mechanics & Technicians 

455 

10.57 

Bearers 

345 

8.01 

Cooks 

160 

3.72 

Outfitters 

150 

3.47 

Managers & Asst. Managers 

145 

3.37 

Accountants 

115 

2.67 

Cashiers 

36 

0.83 

Bill Collectors 

18 

0.41 

Others 

27 

0.62 

Total 

4,302 

100.00 


In income ranges above Rs. 100, clerks are more in 
number than in other occupations. 
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CHART SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATION 

MSP ; PA ft A 9 



PSRCBNTASeS 




4**4 
4**4 
44*4 
44*4 
44 *4 
H ^s> 
4 * 44 
44*4 
44*4 
4444 


x xx x 
*xa 
x x * x 

X X XX 
X X XX 
XX * x 

x x x x 
Kx xx 
Xxxx 
XXX x 
X X x x 

XX > x 
X X XX 
XX XX 
X XX X 
X X XX 
XX XX 
XX XX 
X X XX 
X X XX 
XX XX 


OTHERS 0*6* 

6 ILL COLLECTORS 0 9 W 

CASHIERS 0“83 
ACCOUNTANTS 2*67 

MANAGERS & ASST . MANAGERS 

3*37 

OUTFITTERS 

3**7 

COOKS 

3*72 


BEARERS 

8 * 0 » 


MECHANICS S* TECHNICIANS 
10-57 


CLERKS 

IS-78 


SALESMEN 

/ 9*85 


MENIALS 

30*60 



Occupations : Income Ranges 
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10. The samples represent a veriety of industries 


as shown below : 



ges : Table 

IX 



No. of 

% to total 

Industry 


employees 

No. of 
employees 

Hotels 

4 • 

970 

22.55 

Automobile and other 
machinery. 


438 

10.19 

Commercial Offices 

• • 

437 

10.15 

General Stores . . 

• • 

407 

9.46 

Hardware 

» • 

300 

6.97 

Cloth 

• • 

271 

6.29 

Grain shops 

• • 

253 

5.88 

Grocery shops 

• • 

231 

5.37 

Tailoring 

• • 

156 

3.62 

Printing Presses . . 

• • 

150 

3.49 

Fruit & Vegetable shops 

• • 

120 

2.79 

Shoe and leather shops 

• ■ 

92 

2.15 

Furniture shops . . 

• • 

85 

1.98 

Medical stores 

• * 

60 

1.39 

Books & Stationery shops 

0 • 

44 

1.02 

Tinkers 

• * 

39 

0.91 

Miscellaneous 

• t 

249 

5.79 

Total 

• • 

4,302 

100.00 


In income ranges Rs. 1-100 


hotel employees (887 out of 


970) constitute a very high percentage. In income 
groups Rs. 101-500, commercial offices make up a majority 
(247 out of 437). Automobiles and other machinery 
employ a considerable number (488 out of 4,302), a good 
number comprising apprentices and probationers. 
Several industries are not represented in this Enquiry 
because no shops are maintained by them, as for example, 
milk and milk products, laundry, etc. Even in industries 
included in this Enquiry, hawking along streets supple- 
ments services .through established shops, apart from 
proprietary street hawkers. 



Industry db I 



10. Auto. & Machi. 178 8.07 187 9.79 65 15.41 18 12.50 11 15.48 8 18.20 8 12.12 488 10.19 


*1. Medicine 41 2.12 18 0.79 8 0.86 1 0.09 1 1.41 1 2.71 .. .. 60 1.89 

12. Printing Press. 80 4.16 68 8.41 10 2.80 2 1.88 .. 150 8.46 
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Income 
ranges and 
stability 
of employ- 
ment : 
Table X. 


11. The largest number of employees (3505) oeeur 
in the time range 1-3 years, and the number is appreciable 
even in longer time ranges (1057), while employees in 
the range of 1-30 days constitute only 178. In the 
highest income range Rs. 301-500, 48 out of 66 arc em- 
ployed for more than three years. Even in income 
ranges Rs. 1-100, employment range 1-3 years is conspi- 
cuous (1321 out of 3627). The situation is rather unsatis- 
factory hi the income range Rs. 1-54 : 480 out of 1927 
employees are employed for six months or less. In the 
time range 1-30 days, 174 out of 178 occur in the income 
range Rs. 1-100. At the same time, it is worth noting 
that in the income ranges Rs. 1-100, 1514 out of 3627 
are employed for four years and more. 


[Statement. 
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DURATION OF EMPLOYMENT (PERC£NTA S * 5 ) 
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12. By educational standards, employment is com- 
paratively more stable in the upper grades, particularly 
secure in the under-graduate, graduate and post-graduate 
grades. But among technically trained (higher) 8 out 
of 14 year employed for less than one year. Employ- 
ment Exchanges complain that sufficient applications 
of technically qualified (higher) are not forth-coming, 
and this paradox can be explained by the factors of apathy 
and indifference on the part of employees, and lack 
of publicity and red-tape on the part of recruiting agencies. 
In the range 1-30 days, there is no one with qualifica- 
tions higher than the secondary stage. Even in the 2-3 
months duration range, 209 out of 214 have secondary 
or lower qualifications. Thus, there is some direct 
relation between educational qualification and stability 
of employment. 


Stability of 
employment; 
education 
Table XI. 


7 
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TABLK 
Stability of Employ* 











' — sr f 

r .v T 











dura 

A 

Sri. 

Educational 

*7-30 

2-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10*12 

No. 

Statistics. 

da\s 

months 

months 

months 

months 



x" p 

N 

P 

N 

P 

N 

P 

X 

P. 

1 

o 

3 1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. 

A 

94 52.31 

75 

35.04 

126 

42.85 

58 

43.32 

13 

39.19 

2. 

11 

58 32.53 

311 

40.18 

34 

11.57 

48 

39.68 

6 

18.19 

3. 

C 

26 14.61 

48 

22,43 

123 

41.84 

18 

X4.8H 

5 

15.15 

4. 

1) 

•• 

• * 

.. 

n 

2.04 

• • 

* * 

1 

03.1 

5. 

K 

.. 

4 

1.87 

2 

0.68 

* . 

21 .62 

2 

6.01 

6. 

¥ 

* « • i 

l 

0.48 

1 

0.34 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. • 

7. 

Q 

• * » » 

0 • 

• • 

. . 

. . 

.. 

.. 

• . 

. . 

S, 

n 

.. 

* 4 

• 

2 

0.68 

•• 

•• 

6 

18. IS 


Total 

178 

214 


294 


121 


33 


Percentage 

4.14 

4.98 


6.84 


2.82 


0.76 



Note : — N. — Number of employees. 

P,— Percentage to total in the concerned duration range. 
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XI. 

went and Education . 


TION 




-A 







t * 

1-3 

years 

/ 

N 

i 

— * 

P 

4-3 

years 

t A- 

N 

P 

6-10 

)ear ft 

, 

N 

P 

11-20 

years 

r* ■ 

N 

—s 

P 

— k 

Over 20 
years 

<— i Total 

N P 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

687 

45.65 

255 

37.28 

298 

43.25 

185 

38.78 

26 

24.29 

1,812 

591 

39.27 

245 

35.81 

203 

29.61 

120 

25.16 

27 

25.33 

1,118 

184 

12.22 

158 

23.09 

163 

23.65 

82 

17.19 

32 

29.91 

839 

13 

0.86 

3 

0.47 

5 

0.70 

3 

0.63 

7 

6.55 

38 

86 

1.72 

16 

2.33 

16 

2.28 

28 

3.88 

12 

11.23 

108 

2 

0.14 

4 

0.58 

1 

0.14 

45 

9.43 

1 

0.93 

55 

.. 

. * 

2 

0.29 

2 

0.28 

12 

2.51 

2 

1.87 

18 

2 

0.14 

1 

0.15 

1 

0.14 

2 

0.42 

*• 

•• 

14 

1,505 

34.99 


684 

15.89 


689 

16.01 


477 

11 .*08 


107 

2.49 


4,302 


Educational Status : A — Illiterate. 

B — Primary 
C— Secondary 

D — Mechanically and Technically trained (lower). 
E — Under-graduate. 

F — Graduate. 

G — Post-graduate. 

H— Mechanically and technically trained (higher). 




stability 13. The automobile and machinery industry, and 

nLnt'and" commercial offices reveal high security of employment. In 
industry, the former case 228 out of 438 employees have been 
Table xii. employed for four years and more. In commercial 
offices 264 out of 437 have been employed for four years 
and more. On the other hand, 329 out of 970 have been 
employed for less than one year in hotels. Daily workers 
and piece-wage workers are treated as employed in this 
Enquiry, although with intervals provided they continue 
according to the usual arrangements with their respective 
employers. 


[Statsmeni. 



TABLE XII. (A) 

Stability of Employment and Industry . 





16. Miscellaneous 

17. Commercial Offices 



Stability of Employment and Industry. 




15. Fruit & Vege. 

16. Miscellaneous 

IT. Commercial Offices 



TABLE XH. (C> 

Suability •/ Employment and Industry 
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Total 



TABLE XII. (D) 

Stability of Employment and Industry. 
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stability of Employment and Industry 
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TABLE XII. (G) 

Stability of Employment and Industry. 



tommei 



TABLE XII. (H) 

Stability of Employment and Industry. 




Strength of employment among different 


**302 - 

uooo . 

3 ooo J 


2000 


too o 


INDUSTRIES 


REF : PARA 13. 


OTHERS 

995 


COMMERCIAL | 

OFFICES 

HT>7 


GRAIN 

SHOPS 
2.53 


AUTO ANO 
MECH: 
V 38 


HARDWARE 

300 


GENERAL 

STORES 

HOT 


GROCERIES 

231 
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.yces ] 4,. In this Enquiry, employees in shops and esta- 
*. me blishments numbered 3865, and those in commercial 
xm. offices 437. The samples stand thus among the different 
income ranges : 


Income ranges 

Rs. 

No. of 
samples 

Percentage to 
total No. of 
samples 

1-54 

1927 

44.79 

55-100 

1700 

39.52 

101-150 

357 

8.20 

151-200 

144 

3.34 

201-300 

108 

2.52 

301-500 

66 

1.54 

Total 

4302 

100.00 


Employees in commercial offices occur largest in number 
in the income range Rs. 55-100 (145 out of 437 : 83.38%), 
while the predominent number of employees in shops 
and establishments (1882 out of 3865 : 48.69%) is in 
the income range Rs. 1-54. Further, samples in upper 
income groups are larger in commercial offices than in 
shops and establishments proportionately speaking, and 
even absolutely in the two upper most ranges. Among 
the reasons for this are higher educational qualifications, 
stabler finances and closer Governmental control. 

TABLE XIII 

Employees In (1) Shops and Establishments and (2) Commercial Offices : 

Income Ranges 


T o I A i, 


Sr. 

No. 

Income ranges 
Rs. 

No. of eases 
examined in 
Shops & Esta- 
blishments 

No. of cases 
examined in 
Commercial o 

Offices 

-A- 

Total No. 

¥ cases 

Pei centaifi 
o total 
samples 

1 No. 

Percent 

No. 

* 

Percent 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

b 

7 

8 

2. 

1- 54 

1882 

97.66 

45 

2.34 

1927 

44.79 

2. 

55-100 

1555 

91.48 

145 

8.52 

1700 

39.52 

3. 

101-150 

271 

75.91 

86 

24.09 

357 

8.29 

4. 

151-200 

86 

59.72 

58 

40. 2S 

1 14 

3.34 

5. 

201-250 

38 

53.52 

33 

46.48* 

71 

1 .65 

6. 

251-BOO 

13 

35.13 

24 

64 87 

37 

0.87 

r. 

301-500 

20 

30.31 

46 

09.69 

66 

1.54 


Total . 

. 3865 

89.84 

437 

10.16 

43.02 

100. 00 
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DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES IN SHOPS AND ESTABLISHMENTS 

AND 

COMMERCIAL OFFICES. ( PERCENTAGE ) 



ds 3 00 - 500 
Rs, 2?/-300 

Rs,20/-25fl 

Rsl5i-Z00 




INCOME RANGES 






CHAPTER III. 

INCOME 

d 15. All the samples are employees and therefore 
have incomes. The total monthly income is Rs. 3,06,011, 
rv and the average income per employee works at Rs. 71.18 
while averages for different income groups work at : 


Income range 

No. of 
employees 

Average 
income per 
employee 

Rs. 


Rs. 

1- 54 

1927 

35.57 

55-100 

1700 

73.37 

101-150 

357 

126.68 

151-200 

144 

174.84 

201-250 

71 

227.74 

251-300 

37 

277.30 

301-500 

66 

339.53 

Total . . 

4302 

71.18 


&on 16. A comparison with average incomes in the recent 
City Survey stands thus : 


Average Income 

Income ranges < *- 

City Survey Present 

Enquiry 

Rs. 

* 1-50 27.8 35.57 

51-100 70.8 73.37 

101-200 146.0 140.38 

201-500 312.2 301.5 


Total .. 97.4 71.13 


*In the present Enquiry, the corresponding range 
is Rs. 1-54. 



AVERAGE INCOMES IN THE TWO ENQUIRIES 

RFE PARA 16 


45 





16 


In the City Survey, average income comes down to 
Rs. 71.8 if incomes exceeding Rs. 500 are excluded. 
The figures are almost identical and striking. In other 
ranges except the first, the averages do not differ much. 
The difference between Rs. 27 . 8 and Rs. 85.57 is explained 
by (1) the fact that the recent City Survey included 
n aming dependents while these are excluded form the 
present Enquiry, and (2) there is a slight difference in 
range : in the City Survey it was Rs. 1-50, in the present 
Enquiry it is Rs. 1-54 (because Rs. 55 is the minimum 
monthly pay in many businesses). 


ne 17. 1224 have one occupation only. 78 have subsi- 

st diary occupation. 161 get income from other sources, 
■y In 872 cases, other inmates contribute to the incomes 

° y " of the respective households. Percentage of different 

ixiv. varieties of income to total income work, on the whole, 
at : 


Income from main source . . 92.28 

(employment). 

Subsidiary income .. 0.47 

Other income of the . . 1.70 

employee. 

Income of other inmates of 5.55 

households. 


These figures are proof to show that practically all em- 
ployees derive their incomes almost entirely from their 
main employment. Subsidiary incomes are highest in 
range Rs. 1-54 (1.89%), and lowest in income 

range Rs. 151—200 (0.09%). The scope for subsidiary 
occupation is not negligible although the working hours 
are eight hours and more, depending on the nature of 
the industry. Further, the employees are not so 
enterprising as to engage themselves in subsidiary work 
outside the shop hours : leisure is the commodity dearest 
to them whether in shop or outside. Among the differei t 
income ranges, the highest percentage (96.92) occurs 
in the income range Rs. 1-54 and the lowest percentage 
Rs. (76.71) in the income range Rs. 801-500, 
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18 . The following figures show that income from “ other 
other sources increases as the income range rises, on In00mes • ,, 
account mostly of earning assets : Table xiv 


Income range 

Percentage of other 
income to total 
income of employees 

1- 54 

0.16 

55-100 

1.14 

101-150 

1.92 

151-200 

1.86 

201-250 

5.04 

251-500 

.. 6.09 

On the whole 

1.70 


“ To him that hath shall be given.” 

19. There is a direct relation between personal fr 00 ™ ?. 
incomes and mcomes from other inmates, as the income inmates, 
range rises : the percentages are listed below: — Table xiv 


Income range 

Personal income 
(main, subsi- 
diary and other 
incomes put 
together) 

Income from 
other inmates 
of respective 
households 


Percent 

Percent 

1- 54 

98.17 

1.88 

55-100 

96.05 

3.95 

101-200 

93.91 

6.09 

201-800 

91.64 

8.36 

801-500 

81.74 

18.26 

On the whole 

.. 94.45 

5.55 


Other members of the households contribute more to 
households with a rise in income ranges. 



Distribution 
of employees 
and incomes 
among 
different 
income 
ranges. 

Table 

XIV 


20. The relation as between number of employees 
in different income ranges, and the quantilx of incomes 
in different ranges, is as follows : 


Percentage of No. of Pekclx i\u;e or inugul. hi 

SAMPLES TO TOTAL NUMBER lO r VI. 1NC< 

SAMPLED 


Recent Ci rv Survey Rules r t ity Survey 


Income 

ranges 

Rs. 

Present 

Enquiry 

Income 
up to Rs. 
500 

All income Present 
ranges Enquiry 

income 
up to Rs. 
500 

All income 
ranges 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1-100 

84.31 

80.37 

78.93 

59.92 

43.02 

32.69 

101-200 

11.63 

13.10 

12.86 

22.97 

28.30 

39.28 

201-500 

4,06 

6.53 

6.11 

17.11 

20.62 

20.54 

Above 500 

.. 

•• 

1.80 

•• 

• • 

27.57 

Total 

. . 100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

lpo.oo 

100.00 


The range of variation between the haves and the 
have-nots is not so wide here as in the urban incomes on 
the whole : this Enquiry deals only with employees in 
shops and establishments, and that too with a ceiling 
of Its. 500 a month. 
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Total and Average Incomes 
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Income 
Tanges and 
size groups 
of house- 
holds. 

Table XV. 


21. 430*2 samples include 15,283 inmates in their 
households and the size of the average household in 
different groups is given he low : 


Income 

No. of 

No. of 

Strength of the 

Range Rs. 

employees 

inmates 

average household 

1-54 

1,927 

5,023 

2.60 

55-100 

1,700 

6,637 

3.90 

101-150 

357 

1,797 

5.03 1 

t 5.22 

151-200 

344 

817 

5.67 j 

201-250 

71 

401 

5.65 1 

f 5.48 

251-300 

37 

191 

5.16 J 

301-500 

66 

417 

6.82 

Total : 

4,302 

15,283 

3.55 


The size of the household varies directly with the 
income range. 


[Statement. 



Income Ranges Rs 
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CHAPTER IV 

ASSETS 


22. Out of 4302 samples, only 1994 have assets : ^come** 
2808 samples have no assets. Assets total Rs. 83,46, 780, r * n s e *’ 
yielding an average of Rs. 1,678.42 per assets T*bi« xvi. 
Holder. The average is lowest in the income range 
Rs. 1-54 (881 . 94) and highest in the income range Rs. 801 
500 (Rs. 15,582.65). The following figures show average 
assets in different income ranges, per assets holder 
and per income receiver. 


Income No. of in- No. of Average assets per 

range come re- assets hoi- 

Rs. ceivers ders Assets Income 

holder receiver. 
Rs. Rs. 


1- 54 

1,927 

549 

881.94 

251.26 

55-100 

1,700 

986 

1048.27 

605.09 

101-150 

857 

235 

2142.63 

1410.42 

151-200 

144 

101 

8877.86 

2869.19 

201-250 

71 

47 

5047.49 

3841.29 

251-800 

37 

22 

5752.41 

3420.85 

801-500 

66 

54 

15582.65 

9476.71 

Total 

4302 

1994 

1678.42 

777.95 


Assets increase directly with rising income ranges. 
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Assets and Income Ranges 
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ASSETS AMONG INCOME RANGES IN THE TWO ENQUIRIES 

REP : PAPA 82 
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INCOME RANGES (Rs) 
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Recent City 2 8. In the recent City Survey, average assets per 
IjSS assets holder worked at Rs. 10,088, but this included 
all income ranges. Assets holders in income ranges 
upto Rs. 500 possessed assets worth Rs. ‘2,36,78,521 
and average assets per assets holder worked at Rs. 
4,925.84. In other words, average assets per assets 
holder in the present Enquiry are about a third within 
the same income ranges of the recent City Survey. 
This wide difference may be due to the following fac- 
tors: (1) Temporary immigrants comprise floating po- 
pulation, and such persons have practically no assets: 
persons with tangible assets are not inclined to emigrate. 
(2) The City Survey included proprietary workers who 
are excluded from the present Enquiry. Proprietary 
workers must have assets while employees’ assets are 
mostly personal labour. (8) The Distribution of resources 
among employees in shops and establishments and commer- 
cial offices, irrespective of incomes, is more irrational than 
among other sections of the population (of course excluding 
daily or casual labour). Among these employees, the 
propensity to save is practically non-existent, and as 
such, the accumulation of assets is not common. 


Immovable, 
liquid and 
Other 


movable 

assets. 

Table XVI. 


24. Varieties of assets stand at 71.29% (immovable 
assets), 5.96% (liquid assets), 5.12% (insurance cash 
value), 8.43% (provident fund credits), and 9.20 % 
(other movables). The following figures reveal, gen- 
erally speaking, immovable assets decline in impor- 
tance as the income range rises, while liquid assets and 
other movable assets tend to rise with rising income ranges : 


Percentage to total assets in the respective income range. 


Income- 
range Rs. 

Immov- 

able 

Liquid 

Insu- 

rance 

cash 

value 

Provi- 

dent 

fund 

credits 

Other 

mov- 

ables. 

1- 54 

96.90 

0.59 

0.49 

0.48 

1.54 

55-100 

84.04 

6.05 

1.68 

2.19 

6.04 

101-150 

66.61 

8.14 

7.84 

6.19 

11.72 

151-200 

58.78 

6.11 

12.77 

14.81 

12.58 

^ 201-250 

45.94 

8.85 

7.94 

17.62 

24.65 

V 251-800 

85.86 

11.42 

16.26 

26.02 

10.44 

\ 801-500 

60.49 

7.97 

5.07 

15.96 

10.48 

On the 

71.29 

5.96 

5.12 

8.43 

9.20 


whole : 



Immovable assets rise in the highest range of in- 
come because of houses and lands owned generally. 

As mentioned earlier, there is no urge for liquid assets, 
and as such, the percentage goes down in upper income 
ranges. With regard to other movable assets, there is 
a decline in the upper income range as the employees 
concerned just cannot afford costly items like motor 
bicycles and cars. In contrast to the recent City Sur- 
vey, liquid assets are particularly lean even after allow- 
ing a margin for income ranges exceeding Rs. 500 : in 
the latter Survey, the ^ relevant percentage was 20.2. 
Immovable assets are mostly inherited. The low stan- 
dard of life is indicated by the percentage of “other 
movables”. The small liquid assets reflect the poor 
saving propensity and the poorer saving margin. An- 
other point is that the proprietary worker must have 
commensurate liquid assets (whether owned or borrowed) 
while the process of personal labour for a wage invol- 
ves practically no liquid assets (except perhaps some 
pocket money for cigarettes, tea or cinema). 

25. As mentioned earlier, income receivers are 4802 Ratio of 
while assets holders are only 1994. Although average 
assets per income receiver would be unreal, averages T «bi« xiiv 
have been worked out with both criteria. The follow- 
ing table shows the relative position of income and as- 
sets among different income ranges : 


Income ranges Rs. 

Percentage of 
income to assets 

Percentage of 
assets to income. 

1- 54 

14.16 

706.12 

55-100 

12.12 

824.74 

101-200 

8.38 

1200.97 

201-800 

7.26 

1372.62 

301-500 

3.15 

2409.98 

One the whole 

9.14 

1093.68 


It must be remembered that these percentages are 
collective, the number of income receivers and the num- 
ber of assets holders being different. The ratio of in- 
come to assets in the recent City Survey worked at 
0,14% on the whole and at 2.46% in income ranges 
upto Rs. 500. This means that assets increase more 




than proportionate!}' with rising incomes aid secondly 
that the factor of income is much more important than , 
assets in the case of employees fclian in the ease of tin 
community in general i 

TAW Ji X\ II 

IWkXUGROI tbSLh W INCOME AND IMJOMKTU Afcttl 

Incuuk AsbBiM ftwiltage Percent^ 
Sri, Income of Of 

No, ranges Number Amount Number Amount Assets to Income to 
of cases of cases income Asset* 


Hs, 


Hs, 


Kt> 



i 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 1- 54 

1927 

08,009 

519 

1,84,184 

706,13 

14,11 

2* 55-100 

1700 

1,24*726 

080 

10,28,666 

824,74 

12d2 

3. 101-150 

357 

45,228 

235 

a, 03,, >18 

1113,28 

1,98 

4. 151-200 

144 

25,105 

101 

3,41,164 

1358,95 

7,16 

5, 201-250 

71 

16,170 

17 

2,37,232 

1467,10 

6,81 

6. 251-300 

37 

10,260 

22 

1,26,553 

1233,46 

8.10 

7. 301-500 

66 

25,953 

54 

6,25,463 

2409.98 

3,15 

Total 

4802 

3,06,011 

1094 33,46,780 

1093,08 

9,14 
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CHAPTER V ' 

LIABILITIES. 

26. Out of 4802 samples, only 1255 have liabilities. &kW>w 
J 047 are debt free {while 2308 have no assets). Liabili- £ del1 
ties total Rs. 7,02,283 working at an average of Rs. empty* 
555.16 per debtor, and Rs. 163.2 1 per income receiver. TgWe 
rhe relative position in different income ranges works at : acvi 


Income range No. of indebted Vo. of income Avera<*l Lzabxmxy Per 

persons recovers | — « — ■ — 

Rs. Indebted person Income receiver. 


1—54 

460 


1927 


381*86 


T9.20 

55—100 

586 


1700 


518.52 


180.70 

101—150 

108 * 


357 " 

1-501 

1160.20 ^ 

1078*38 

851.00*1 

151—200 

48 _ 

I 

144 . 

1 

"72.35 „ 


260.55 J 

201—250 

26 * 

l 87 

71 ’ 

>108 

1201.00 1 
} 

► 1085.48 

489.801 

251 — 800 

11 . 

f 

87 . 

J 

41.00 J 


191.48 J 

801—500 

21 


66 


1242.18 


410.88 

Total 

1255 


4302 


535.16 


161.24 


Average liability increases with rise in income ranges. 


\ 




TABLE XVIII 
Duration of DM. 




Amount of liability. . 

Percentage to total in concerned income range. 



vi iittimuu'4 m anierent income * 
ZwwT 111 ranges to total liabilities is as follows ; 

ranges. 

Table 

xvrn. Percentage of 

Income ranges liabilities to 

total liabilities : 


Rs. 

1- 54 

55-100 

101-200 

201-800 

801-500 


21.78 

45.77 

28.18 

5.46 

8.86 


As the income range rises, there is a decline in the 
proportion of liabilities to total liabilities except in the 
income range Rs. 55-100 : in this range, in spite of in- 
debted employees being larger in number, the incidence 
of debt is heavier which calls for special attention. 

City Survey 28. Taking into account liabilities of income rece- 
figures. ivers and ranges Rs. 1-500, the liabilities in the recent 
City Survey and in the present Enquiry work at the 
following averages : 


Average liability per 
Income Average liability per income 

range Indebted person receiver 

City Survey Present City Surey Present 
Enquiry Enquiry 


Rs. 


1-54 

526.19 

881.86 

147.74 

79.29 

55-100 

895.72 

548.52 

3 28.68 

189.79 

101-200 

1927.81 

1078.88 

782.17 

325.05 

201-500 

4088.28 

1127.52 1242.58 

875.84 

On the whole .. 

1070.29 

555.16 

888.45 

168.24 
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Ck EDITOR AGENCIES IN THE TWO ENQUIRIES (PERCENT^ 

net. Aji ba « m * 
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Indebtedness is lower on the average in the present 
Enquiry compared^to the City Survey (excluding income 
ranges more than Ks.^500), the main reason is the com- 
paratively worse off position with regard to assets. 
Further, casual or daily workers and proprietary workers 
were included in the City Survey, which classes have 
less secure incomes than regular employees.;^ The com- 
paratively superior position with regard to&security, 
tends to lessen liability. What is more, ^in the case of 
the present samples, a good fraction of borrowing is from 
respective employers, in most cases closely controlled 
although with free or nominal interest. 

29. If anything, co-operative dues should be morecredi tor 
in the present Enquiry than the City Survey, consisting agencies, 
of low income group employees. But the actual percen- Tahle XKC 
tages are 8.1 (City Survey) and 0.28 (Present Enquiry) 

These percentages further emphasise the great and 
urgent need for urban co-operatives ramifying every block 
of the City Area. Similarly, commercial banks hardly touch 
the present sample (2.62%); in the city Survey, liabilities to 
commercial banks were as high as high as 20.9%. 
Moneylenders have a tighter grip on the employees than 
on the community in general (55.29%) against 42.% 
in the City Survey). In one respect, these employees 
are better off : liabilities due to friends and relatives are 
19.89%, to respective employers 18.96%, making a total 
of 38.85% against 16.7% in the City Survey. It is 
also noteworthy that liabilities to Government contri- 
buted 17.3% in the City Survey and nil in the present 
Enquiry. 

As was explained in the City Survey, the necessity 
of upgrading as many as possible employees as to proprie- 
tary workers, cannot be exaggerated, specially in 
view of the bias for hand industries, cottage industries 
and smaU-scale-indutries contained in the Second Five- 
Year Plan. But a beginning in this direction has yet 
to be made, and the only instrument that can prove 
effective is the Co-operative Movement. The following 
table gives the relevant figures : 


[Statement 
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(56 


Creditor agency 

Percentage 
to total 
liabilities 
in the Cit\ 
Survey 

Percentage 
1 o total 
liabilities 
in the 
present 
Enquiry 

Co-operatives 

3.1 

0.28 

Insurance loans 'I 


1.03 

Provident loam; S 

20.9 

1.41 

Commercial Banks J 


2.62 

Moneylenders 

42.0 

55.29 

Friends and relatives 

16.7 

38.85 

(including 

Employees) 

Government 

17.3 

Nil 

Others 

Nil 

0-52 


oi 30. Percentages with regard to short term, medium 
term and long term liabilities work at 24.90, 18.63 and 
56.47 respectively, while corresponding figures in the 
i recent City Survey were 9.0, 38.2 and 52.8 respectively. 
But the City Survey included income ranges higher than 
Rs. 500. Restricting the calculation to smaples in- 
come ranges up to Rs. 500, the City Survey figures work 
at short term (11.60), medium term (50.61) and long 
term (37.79). These percentages indicate that the in 
cidence of long term debt is heavier in the present sample- 
than in the City Survey which included Government 
servants, industrial labour, domestic service and pro- 
prietary workers. In other words, rationalising the 
finances of these employees should be more difficult than 
in other sectors, and the only conceivable agency is the 
Co-operative Movement, the Government and the Reserve 
Bank of India coming in with subsidies and lo ans 
with nominal rates of interests. The redeeming feature 
of short term liabilities being higher in percentage than 
in the City Survey (24 . 90 : 11 . 6) is mostly due to regular 
recoveries of loans made by employers. 



TABLE XIX 

Liabilities and Creditor Agencies : li 
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31. The distribution of liabilities according to dura- 
a income tion in clifTercnt income ranges works at : 

Bilges. 


ble 

hjl 


Income ranges 
Rs. 

Percentage 

Short term Medium term 

Long term. 

1-54 

30.17 

18.58 

50.85 

55-100 

25.71 

18.58 

55.71 

101-150 

15.59 

19.38 

65.08 

151-200 

16.86 

24.02 

59.12 

201-250 

16.58 

14.24 

C9.18 

251-300 

53.42 

26.82 

19.76 

301-500 

39.82 

11.45 

48.73 

On the whole 

24.90 

18.63 

56.47 


T ™ &g r\ do n j t ® ata J >llsh any particular rend. 
But it may be observed that long term in the five lower 
income ranges are mostly for consumption and are here- 
ditory and impossible. On the other hand, in the in- 
come range Rs. 301-500, long term debts are mostly 
productive and good. Medium term loans are not im- 
portant (18 68) There can be little method about 
short term liabilities, borrowings at the time of the 
enquiry depending on numerous accidental factors like 
social and religious expenses, education, travel insur- 
ance premium, etc. * u 
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32. Compared to the recent City Survey rates of 
interest paid are lower m general, the main r<£i<m brine 
competition as between the employer and the monev? 
lender wih regard to tlic interest rates charged. In the 
present Enquiry, 58.80% of the debtors pay no interit 
Next m order comes the interest rate range 16-24 e<Sn‘ 
prising 205 cases (16.34%). Even then J™i„ 
paying more than 24% per annum number 102 (8^12%)! 



In the City Survey, interest-free loans were compara- 
tively smaller in percentage (909 cases out of 2759 : 
82.94%). As in the present Enquiry, the interest 
rates range 16-24 contains the next largest number of 
cases (539) in the City Survey. Among the income 
ranges, Rs. 55-100 has the largest number of interest- 
free loans, namely, 368 out of 1255. followed by 249 in 
the income range Rs. 1-54. In the interest rate range 
16-24, income ranges Rs. 1-100, account for 181 cases 
out of 205. In the interest rate range 25-48, debtors 
are in income ranges Rs. 1-100 number 77 out of 81 in 
that range. Interest rate ranges above 48% per annum 
operate only in the income ranges Rs. 1-100 (21). These 
usurious rates are a consequence of due necessity, ab- 
sence of foresight on the part of borrowers, and avarice 
on the part of moneylenders. 


Statement] 



TABLE XX 

Rate of Interest Paid : Income Ranges 


10 



Percentage to total 38.80 0.64 3.42 10.68 16.34 6.43 0.24 1.04 0.30 160.00 
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33. The proportion of income to liabilities works 
follows in different income ranges : 


oc Hatio of 
income to 
liabilities. 


Income range 
its. 


— — — Table XX I. 

°p of income to liability % of income 
in the present Enquiry to liability in 

the City 
Survey 


1- 54 44.92 18.62 

55-100 38.80 21.55 

101-1501 36.091 

151-200 J 66.91J 43.19 19.90 

201-3001 68.991 

301-500 j 95.45J 80.12 25.11 

All ranges 43 .57 21 . 22 


In no range is liability' less than a month's income. In- 
corpe ranges Rs. 54-100 and Rs. 101-150 have particular- 
ly heavy debt burden almost three months’ income. 
The general position is better compared to 4899 samples 
in the recent City Survey in which the percentage of 
income to liability worked at: 


Income ranges Ratio of 

income to 

Rs. liability 


1- 25 

1 : 

7 

26- 50 

1 : 

4.7 

51-100 

1: 

4.6 

101-200 

1 : 

5.0 

201-500 

1 : 

3.9 

All ranges 

l: 

4.7 


The main explanation for the comparatively better posi- 
tion is that casual or daily workers, Government ser- 
vants, industrial labour, domestic service and proprie- 
tary workers are excluded. The over-all position is 
that the average sample owes slightly more than two 
months’ income. This comparatively sound situation does 
warrant assistance by commercial and co-operative 
banks on business lines. 



TABLE XXI 

Percentage of Income to Liabilities and Liabilities to Income* 


Percentage 

of 

liabilities to 
assets. 

Table XXII 


Sri. Income 

Income Liabilities 

A- 

Percentage Percentage 
of income of liabili- 
to liabili- ties to 

ties. income. 

Rs, Number Amount Number Amount 

cases Rs, of cases Rs. 

1 2 

3 

4 5 6 

7 

8 

1. 1-54 

1,927 

68,569 460 1,52,624 

44.92 

222.58 

2. 55- 100 

1,700 

1,24,726 586 3,21,435 

38.80 

257.71 

3. 101-150 

357 

45,228 108 1,25,808 

36.09 

277.06 

4. 151-200 

144 

25,105 48 37,520 

66.91 

149.45 

5. 201-250 

71 

16,170 26 81,226 

51.11 

198.10 

6. 251-800 

37 

10,260 11 7,085 

144.81 

69.05 

7. 301-500 

66 

25,953 21 27,085 

95.45 

104.36 

Total 

4,802 

3,06,011 1,255 7,02,288 

48.57 

'-29.49 

3£. Total 

assets 

are 33,46,780 and 

total liabilities 

are 7,02,283. 

The 

percentage of liabilities to assets 

works on the 

whole at 20.98. Amount the 

different 

income ranges 

, the 

percentages stand 

thus : 




Percentage of Liabilities 

Income ranges 


to Assets 


Rs. 


Present Enquiry 

Recent City 




Survey. 

1-54 


31.22 


29.69 

55-100 


31.24 


17.97 

101-150 


24.881 



151-200 


10.99J 19.28 

11.92 

201-250 


13.16-) 



251-300 

- 

5.641 6.61 


5.87 

301-500 


4.33 J 



Over-all percentage 

20.98 


11.66 


Liabilities decline generally in percentage to assets 
with rising income ranges except in the income range 
Rs. 55-100, and again in income range Rs. 201-250. But 
these rises are slight. With assets about five times the 
liabilities, and with liabilities covering less than three 



months 9 income, the over-all credit-worthiness is much 
more satisfactory than ordinarily supposed. What is 
lacking is co-ordination. As stressed in the City 
Survey, urban co-operation, specially among the low 
income groups, calls for serious and immediate atten- 
tion, particularly bearing in mind the proposed fillip 
to hand industries, cottage industries and small-scale 
industries. 


Table XXII 


Percentage of Assets to Liabilities and Liabilities to Assets 


Sr* 

No. 

Income 

ranges 

Rs* 

Assets 

- K . 

Liabilities 

. i _ 

Percentage oh 1 

1 

Number 
of cases 

Amount 

Rs* 

) 1 

Number 
of cases 

Amount 

Rs* 

1 / 

Assets to 
liabilities 

Liabilities 
to assets 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

1- 54 

4. 549 

4,84,184 

460 

1,52,624 

317.24 

31.2ii 

2* 

55-100 

986 

10,28,666 

586 

3,21,435 

320.02 

31.34 

8. 

101-150 

235 

5,08,518 

108 

1,25,808 

401.82 

24.88 

4* 

151-200 

• * 101 

8,41,164 

43 

37,520 

909.28 

10.99 

5. 

201-250 

• . 47 

2,37,232 

26 

31,226 

759.72 

13.16 

6. 

251-300 

.* 22 

1,26,553 

11 

7,085 

1787.62 

5.64 

7. 

301-500 

.. 54 

6,25,463 

21 

27,085 

2309.25 

4.38 



1994 

38,46,780 

1255 

7,02,283 

4765.57 

20.98 


35. In the recent City Survey, the over-all ratio 
of liabilities to assets was 0.11 : 1 — assets being more 
than nine times the liabilities, but that Survey included 
the rich as well as the poor. Taking into account assets 
and liabilities of income ranges Rs. 1-500, the percentage 
works at 11.66 compared to 20.98 in the present En- 
quiry. In other words, the liabilities are about double 
in percentage compared to assets. The explanation is 
evident: the excluded classes, particularly Government 
servants and proprietary workers do have more assets, 
in the former case consumption durable goods, in the 
latter producer goods. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Life Insurance. 

36. Only 407 out of 4302 samples hare life insurance 
policies with a total face value of Rs. 12,51,163,* working 
at 9.46 of samples as shown below ; there is no case of 
female life insurance : 


Income No. of No. of No. of Percentage 
ranges samples insured policies of insured 
Rs. samples total 

samples 


1-54 

1927 

12 

12 

0.62 

55-100 

1700 

127 

130 

7.47 

101-150 

357 

97 

103 

27.17 

151-200 

144 

68 

75 

47.22 

201-250 

71 

36 

47 

50.70 

251-300 

37 

23 

42 

62.16 

301-500 

66 

44 

73 

66.66 

Total 

4302 

407 

482 

9.46 


In all the insured cases, insurance agents took the 
initiative, approached the parties, and took out policies. 
In no case did the employee volunteer, go to the insur- 
ance agent and fill up the papers. Even in insurance 
office, the initiative was not from the insured. 

37. Among the 407 insured samples, there are in 
all 482 policies, all of them endowments. The contract 
period ranges from 10 years to 35 years, the most popular 
being 20-25 years. There is one case of 7 policies, and 
two cases of six each. The smallest policy is for Rs. 500 
and the largest for Rs. 25,000. 


• Fractions of Rupees hundred are due to conversion to 1.6. 
rupees of policies originally issued in Hyderabad rupee terms. 
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38. In numerous cases, reasons for not insuring are 
more than one. If all the reasons should be listed, the insuring, 
over-all picture would become vague. Therefore, the 
predominant reason only is recorded in each case. Ac- 
cording to numerical order, the predominant reasons 
stand thus : 


cases 

1. Ignorance of life insurance .. 578 

2. No saving margin . . . . 520 

3. Literature in unknown language .. 349 

4. Laborious process in payment of 

premiums . . . . 321 

5. Too young by age .. ..317 

6. Inability of insurance agents to explain . 291 

7. Fear of lapse . . . . 245 

8. Laborious process in securing loans . . 229 

9. No necessity : no dependents . . 213 

10. Laborious process in settlement of claims 136 

11. Fear of medical examination . . 119 

12. Laborious process in taking out policies . 118 

13. Objection by wives . . . . 113 

14. No credit facilities for punctual pay- 

ment of premiums . . ..112 

15. Disbelief in long term contracts . . 87 

16. Fear of liquidation of the insurance 

company .. ..74 

17. Medically unfit . . . . 34 

18. Religious objection .. ..27 

19. More reliable avenues of investment . . 12 



Most of these impediments to universalisation of 
insurance could be speedily eradicated with the success- 
ful implementation of the* nationalisation of insurance 
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CHAPTER VI 
Life Insurance. 

36. Only 407 out of 4302 samples have life insurance 
policies with a total face value of Rs. 12,51,163,* working 
at 9.46 of samples as shown below ; there is no case of 
female life insurance : 


Income 

ranges 

Rs. 

No. of 
samples 

No. of 

insured 

samples 

No. of 
policies 

Percentage 
of insured 
total 
samples 

1-54 

1927 

12 

12 

0.62 

55-100 

1700 

127 

130 

7.47 

101-150 

357 

97 

103 

27.17 

151-200 

144 

68 

75 

47.22 

201-250 

71 

36 

47 

50.70 

251-300 

37 

28 

42 

62.16 

301-500 

66 

44 

73 

66.66 

Total 

4302 

407 

482 

9.46 


In all the insured cases, insurance agents took the 
initiative, approached the parties, and took out policies. 
In no case did the employee volunteer, go to the insur- 
ance agent and fill up the papers. Even in insurance 
office, the initiative was not from the insured. 

37. Among the 407 insured samples, there arc in 
all 482 policies, all of them endowments. The contract 
period ranges from 10 years to 35 years, the most popular 
being 20-25 years. There is one case of 7 policies, and 
two cases of six each. The smallest policy is for Rs. 500 
and the largest for Rs. 25,000. 


* Fractions of Rupees hundred are due to conversion to I.G. 
rupees of policies originally issued in Hyderabad rupee terms. 
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38. In numerous cases, reasons for not insuring are®£^j“ 
more than one. If all the reasons should be listed, the insuring, 
over-all picture would become vague. Therefore, the 
predominant reason only is recorded in each case. Ac- 
cording to numerical order, the predominant reasons 
stand thus : 

cases 

1. Ignorance of life insurance ..578 

2. No saving margin . . . . 520 

8. Literature in unknown language . . 349 

4. Laborious process in payment of 

premiums . . . . 321 

5. Too young by age .. ..317 

6. Inability of insurance agents to explain . 291 

7. Fear of lapse . . . . 245 

8. Laborious process in securing loans . . 229 

9. No necessity : no dependents . . 213 

10. Laborious process in settlement of claims 186 

11. Fear of medical examination . . 119 

12. Laborious process in taking out policies . 118 


13. 

Objection by wives 

.. 113 

14. 

No credit facilities for punctual pay- 



ment of premiums 

.. 112 

15. 

Disbelief in long term contracts 

.. 87 

16. 

Fear of liquidation of the insurance 



company 

.. 74 

17. 

Medically unfit 

• . 34 

18. 

Religious objection 

. . 27 

19. 

More reliable avenues of investment 

.. 12 


Total 

3895 


Most of these impediments to universalisation of 
insurance could be speedily eradicated with the success- 
ful implementation of the nationalisation of insurance 





16. Fear of liquidation of insurance companies 
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MAIN REASONS FOR NOT INSURING 


R£F: PARA 38 



OTHERS 

696 


LABORIOUS PROCESS IN SETTLEMENT OP CLAIMS 
IS 0 

NO NECESSITY : NO DEPENDENTS 
213 

LABORIOUS PROCESS IN SE CURING LOANS 
229 

FEAR OF lapse 

ZRG 

INABILITY OF INSURANCE AGENTS TQ E*PlA,N 
291 


’’00 YOUNG BY AGE 

317 


LABOR, OUS PROCESS IN PAYMENT OP PREMIUMS 


LITERATURE ,n UNKNOWN language 


NO SAVIN6 MARGIN 
520 


IGNQRANCF OF LIFE INSURANCE 
5 76 




89. The percentage of insured persons rises with a ^^ crn 
rise in the income range, but the variation extends from 
0.62 percent to 66.66 per cent. The income range ^{y 
Rs. 1-100 has hardly been touched by insurance compa- 
nies, State Life Insurance not being open to employees 
in shops and establishments and commercial offices. 
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TABLE 


Insurance Amount — Size Croup of insured and Non - 


Sri. 

No. 

Income ranges 
Rs. 

Size Group 1 Inmates 

-A- 


Size Group 2 Inmates 

JL 


A 

B 

C 

D 

—> r 
£ 

A 

B 

c 

D 

_ - 1 

£ 

X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. 

X- 54 

758 

758 

2 

2 

3,000 

813 

626 

2 

4 

2,500 

2. 

55-100 

281 

281 

26 

26 

83,000 

184 

868 

16 

32 

10,500 

3. 

101-150 

42 

42 

15 

15 

42,800 

31 

62 

7 

14 

18,500 

4. 

151-200 

8 

8 

3 

3 

18,500 

4 

8 

4 

3 

16,500 

5. 

201-250 

10 

10 

7 

7 

69,000 

6 

12 

3 

6 

6,500 

6. 

251-300 

8 

3 

•• 

• • 

• • 

3 

6 

1 

2 

10,000 

7. 

301-500 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2,000 

2 

4 

1 

2 

8,000 


Total . . 

1,104 

1,104 

54 

54 1,68,800 

543 

1,086 

34 

68 

81,500 


Note. — A — Total number of samples. 

B — Total number of inmates. 

C — Number of insured samples. 

D — Number of inmates in the insured household. 
£ — Amount of policy value. 





Insured Households (Unit: Sample Employee) 


Size Group 3 Inmates 




Size Group 4 Inmates 



A. 




_JL_ 


A 

B 

c 

D 

B 

r* 

A 

B C 

D is 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 20 

21 22 


258 

774 

5 

15 

5,000 

273 

1,092 

•• 

•• 

• • 

281 

698 

13 

39 

2,1500 

298 

1,192 

29 

116 

42,500 

82 

90 

7 

21 

20,500 

70 

280 

25 

100 

49,000 

20 

60 

11 

33 

43,500 

20 

80 

10 

40 

84,000 

6 

18 

2 

6 

11,000 

8 

32 

5 

20 

15,100 

7 

21 

7 

21 

51,500 

1 

4 

•• 

• • 

• • 

6 

18 

4 

12 

19,500 

8 

82 

5 

20 

22,000 


560 1,680 


49 


147 1,72,500 678 2,712 


74 


20 22,000 

296 1,62,600 
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Tabus XXIV— 


‘ 

Size Group 5-8 Inmates 





Size Group 9-12 inmates 

A_ 



A B 

C 

D 

E 

c 

A 

B C 

D E 

■> 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

808 

1608 

2 

11 

2,500 

16 

156 

1 

9 

1,000 

646 

3506 

38 

232 

58,100 

57 

557 

5 

48 

8,000 

150 

997 

39 

256 

91,153 

30 

292 

4 

39 

14,000 

68 

402 

34 

194 

85,860 

21 

214 

5 

52 

12,000 

26 

170 

14 

78 

51,500 

11 

103 

5 

49 

15,000 

18 

104 

13 

79 

1,03,000 

5 

53 

2 

23 

4,500 

36 

223 

24 

129 

1,59,950 

10 

107 

7 

76 

40,700 

1252 

7005 

164 

979 

5,52,063 

150 

1482 

29 

296 

95,200 
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(Contd.). 


Size Group over 12 Inmates Total 


A 

B 

C 

D 

~ E 

r- 

A 

B 



C 

D 

i 

33 

88 

84 

35 

36 

87 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

1 

14 

• . 


• • 

1,927 

5,023 

12 

41 

14,000 

8 

40 

•• 

• • 

• • 

1,700 

6,637 

127 

493 

1,82,600 

2 

28 

•• 

•• 

• • 

357 

1,797 

97 

445 

2,35,953 

3 

45 

1 

13 

6,000 

144 

817 

68 

343 

2,16,360 

4 

56 

• • 

• • 

• • 

71 

401 

36 

166 

1,68,100 

* . 

•• 

• • 

• • 

•• 

37 

191 

28 

125 

1,69,000 

2 

31 

2 

81 

13;000 

66 

417 

44 

271 

2,65,150 

15 

214 

8 

44 

19,000 

4,302 

15,283 

407 

1,884 

12,51,168* 


Note. — A— -Total number of samples. 

B — Total number of inmates. 

C — Number of insured samples. 

D— Number of inmates in the insured households. 

E — Amount of policy value. 

(*)— Fractions 0 f Rs. 100 are due to conversion in to India Government rupees of 
policies originally issued in Hyderabad rupee terms. 


Income ranges 

Average value 

Per capita 

Average value of Per capita for all 

of policy per 

protection 

policy for all 

samples (4,302 

Rs. 

insured sample 

for insured 

the samples 

sample, 15,288 


households 

inmates) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1—54 

1166.66 

841.46 

7.26 

2.78 

55—100 

1437.79 

870.89 

107.41 

27.51 

101—150 

2432.51 

530.28 

660.93 

181.30 

151—200 

3181.76 

680.78 

1502.50 

264.82 

201—250 

4669.44 

1012.65 

2367.60 

414.21 

251—800 

7347.82 

1352.00 

4567.56 

884.21 

801 — 500 

6026.14 

978.41 

4017.43 

685.85 

On the whole .. 

3074.11 

664.09 

290.83 

81.86 






DISTRIBUTION OF INSURER AMONG DIFFERENT INCOME RANGES. 
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lo«* 200 3®® 

JNSURED SAMPLES NO OF INSURED SAMPLES 
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40. Samples from commercial offices number 437 
out of whom 163 are insured. Here again, the percen- and estabHs 
tage of insured to non-insured samples works higher 
(37.30) than among samples from shops and establish- offices, 
ments (6.31), the over-all percentage being (9.46). Per Tsbie 
capita, insurance protection among commercial offices 
works at Rs. 676.08, among shops and establishments 
at Rs. 665.00, the general per capita protection being 
Rs. 664.09 (among insured households). The consci- 
ousness of the double benefit of life insurance, namely, 
protection against risk, and saving, is decidedly of a 
higher order among employees in commercial offices 
(including insurance companies). The following table 
confirms the same trend as in para 50 infra, namely, 
the proportion of protected samples increases as the in- 
come range rises : 


Income ranges No. of 
Rs. samples. 

No. of 
insured 
samples. 

Policy . 
Amounts 

%of 

Col. 3 to 
Col. 2 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1- 54 

45 

1 

1,000 

2.22 

55-100 

145 

43 

47,000 

29.65 

101-150 

86 

28 

71,153 

32.56 

151-200 

58 

28 

1,06,000 

48.28 

201-250 

33 

16 

62,500 

48.48 

251-300 

24 

17 

1,05,500 

62.52 

301-500 

46 

30 

1,56,500 

65.21 

Total 

.. 437 

163 

5,49,658 

37.30 


The average policy amount per insured sample works 
at Rs. 3372.10, the respective figures being Rs. 3282.62 
for insured samples in insurance companies, and 
Rs. 3074.11 among all insured samples. In other 
words, commercial offices on the whole show a superior 
rendition in quantity of protection. Average protection 
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per sample works at Rs. 2875.04 among insured sam- 
ples in shops and establishments. The percentage of 
insured eases to total samples works at 37.80 in com- 
mercial offices, 6.31 in shops and establishments, the 
general percentage being 9.46. By income ranges the 
average policy amount for samples in commercial offices 
and in shops and establishments work at : 


Income ranges 

Rs. 

Average insurance 
amount in com- 
mercial offices 
Rs. 

Average in- 
surance amount 
in shops and 
establishments 

Rs. 

1 -54 

1000.00 

1181.81 

55- 100 

1093.02 

1614.29 

101-150 

2541.18 

2388.40 

151- 200 

3785.71 

2751.00 

201-250 

3906.25 

5280.00 

251-300 

6202.88 

10583.33 

301-500 

5216.66 

7760.71 

On the whole 

3372.10 

2875.04 


In both categories, there is a decline in average policy 
amount in income range Rs. 301-500 compared to in- 
come range Rs. 251-300. This is explained by two fac- 
tors, namely, (1) this range contributes more to provident 
fund than lower ranges (see Table LI) and (2) this range 
resorts to other kinds of saving like jewels, deposits 
and house building (see Table XVI). 


btM i 
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Percentage to Total . . 40.05 48.93 .. 59.95 56*07 



AVERAGE FACE VALUE OF 0) POLICIES IN FORCE AND (2) LAPSED POLICIES, 
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41. Out of 4802 samples, 107 are employed in in- Life P rotec - 
surance companies. Out of these, 66 are insured. £££££* 
Numerically, 9.46% of samplesjare insured on the whole com P anies ’ 
but 61.68% among insurance companies, and «.81%5£5w 
among employees in shops and establishments. Aver- 
age protection among insured samples is Rs. 8074.11 
while the same figure works at Rs. 8282.62 in insu- 
rance companies, and Rs. 8068.08 among other 
insured persons. Per capita insurance protection works 
at Rs. 81.86 in general, Rs. 708.01 among samples from 
insurance companies and Rs. 664.09 among all the in- 
sured put together. The necessity for life insurance 
is better understood among employees of insurance 
companies than among other employees. The follow- 
ing figures show that, even among samples from insu- 
rance companies, life insurance is resorted to in more 
cases in upper income ranges, proportionately speaking, 
the evident reasons being, primarily, capacity to pay 
premiums, and the sense of responsibility, secondarily : 


Income 

ranges 

Rs. 

Total No of Face 

No. of insured value of 
samples samples policies 

Rs. 

Percentage 
of insured 
samples to 
total 
insured 
samples 

1- 54 

.. 18 

1 

1,000 

7.69 

55-100 

.. 20 

11 

12,500 

55.00 

101-150 

.. 88 

20 

56,658 

69.69 

151-200 

.. 12 

10 

81,000 

88.83 

201-250 

6 

5 

20,000 

88.33 

251-800 

7 

5 

24,000 

71.48 

801-500 

.. 16 

14 

71,500 

87.50 

Total 

.. 107 

66 

2,16,658 

61.68 
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TABLE XXVI 
Insurance in Insurance OJfkes 




Insured Samples 

a . 

Samples Total No. of 
having no samples in 
insurance insurance 
oiiices 

No. of 
inmates 
in insured 
households 

Per Capita 
protection 
among 
insured 
households 
Rh. 

Sri. 

Mo. 

Income 

Ranges 

its. 

t 

No. 

Amount 

Rs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

1. 

1- 54 

1 

1,000 

12 

13 

3 

333.33 

2. 

55-100 

.. 11 

12,500 

9 

20 

47 

265.95 

3 . 

101-150 

.. 20 

56,653 

13 

33 

79 

717.12 

4. 

151-200 

.. 10 

31,000 

2 

12 

42 

738.10 

5. 

201-250 

5 

20,000 

1 

6 

22 

909.09 

6. 

251-300 

5 

24,000 

2 

7 

32 

750.00 

7. 

301-500 

.. 14 

71,500 

2 

16 

81 

882.71 


Total 

.. 66 

2,16,653 

41 

107 

306 

708.01 


R osato?of ^ 2 ‘ Res P ectivel y> P er capita protection among in- 
protection sured households works at: 

as among 


^ j. j auupo 

and esta- 
blishments, 

(2) com- 
mercial 
offices, (3) 
insurance 


Per capita 
protection in 
Rupees 

office em- 
pl yees, and 
(4) over-all. 

Shops & establishments 

655.00 

TableXXVII 

Commercial offices 

676.03 


Insurance office employees 

708.01 


All insured 

664.09 


Over-all (including 4302 samples) 

81.86 


Insurance office employees are best off in this aspect, 
but to some extent, administrative influence appears 
to be responsible for this. Commercial offices (2152 inmates) 

and Shops and Establishments (13,132 inmates) treated 
separately, per capita insurance propection works at 
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TABLE XXVII 


Relative position of per capita Insurance with regard to different categories by Income Ranges 

and on the whole 


Sri. 

No. 

Income 

Ranges 

Rs. 

For all 
samples 
(4802) house- 
holds, 15283 

inmates 

Rs. 

For Insured In Shops and 
households Establish- 
407 house- ments 244 
holds, 1884 households, 
1071 

inmates inmates 

Rs, Rs. 

Commercial 
offices in- 
cluding 
insurance 
offices : 168 
households 
813 

inmates 

Rs. 

Insurance 
offices only 
66 house- 
holds, 306 
inmates 

Rs. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

1- 54, 

2.78 

841.46 

842.11 

333.33 

883.83 

2. 

55-100 

27.51 

870.89 

461.22 

286.18 

265.95 

8. 

101-150 

.. 181.80 

580.28 

515.00 

569.22 

717.12 

4. 

151-200 

.. 264.82 

680.78 

508.98 

854.84 

788.10 

5. 

201-250 

.. 414.21 

1012.65 

1820.00 

726.74 

909.09 

6. 

251-800 

. . 884.21 

1852.00 

1548.78 

1255.95 

750.00 

7. 

801-500 

.. 685.85 

978.41 

1375.32 

815.10 

882.71 

On the whole 

81.86 

664.09 

655.00 

676.08 

708.01 


43. The average protection per capita for each size 1 £>- 
group is given below : * ske^ups 

of house- 
holds. 

TableXXIV. 


Size group 

Life protection 
per capita among 
insured households 

1 

3116.67 

2 

1198.52 

3 

1173.47 

4 

549.33 

5-8 . . 

563.90 

9-12 

321.62 

Over 12 

431.81 

Over-all . . 

664.09 


As the household becomes larger, per capita protection 
tends to become smaller except for households with 
over 12 inmates each, but the concerned households 



SIZE GROUPS (NUMBERS') 
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PER CAP** INSURANCE PROTECTION AMONG INSURED HOUSEHOLDS 

AND 

SIZE GROUP 



INSURANCE PROTECTION ( RUPEES ) 
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(only 3) are in upper income groups. As a matter of 
faet, protection per capita should tend to become larges 
as the size group advances, on account of numerous 
items to be covered by overheads. 

44. Analysed by age, the figures are : insman© 

* policies a 

" age grouj 

Age group Total No. of Percentage Policy Average Percentage of Table 

(years) No. of samples of insured amount policy policy XXVIIIt 

samples insured samples to Rs. amount amount 

total samples per in- total policy 

sured Rs, to amount 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Years 

6-12 

17 






1 J -21 

, . 1,149 

25 

2. 26 

47,500 

1900. r 0 

3.79 

22-40 

. . 2,623 

318 

12.12 

9,88,413 

3108.21 

78.99 

41-55 

. . 435 

60 

13.79 

2,01,750 

3362.50 

16.14 

56-70 

75 

4 

5.33 

13,500 

3375.00 

1.08 

Over 70 

3 

•• 

•• 

•* 

•• 

• • 

Total 

. . 4,302 

407 

9.46 

12,51,163 

3074.11 

100.00 


The highest number of policies as also the highest value 
of policies occur in the age group 22-40, followed by 
41-55. The age range 55-70 has only 4 cases. This 
shows that life insurance facilities are practically non- 
existent (except in a few foreign companies working in 
India). There is no reason why Indian companies would 
liot extend life insurance facilities up to the age of 65 
when foreign companies go up to this limit in their opera- 
tions in this country. In the age range 22-40, it is 
noteworthy that out of a total of 318, 101 are insured 
in the income range Rs. 55-100, 78 in the income range 
Rs. 101-150, and 32 in the income range Rs. 301-500. 
Life insurance in the income range Rs. 1-54 is practically 
not there : even Hyderabad Government servants in 
this income range are not compelled to insure with the 
Government Life Insurance Department. The glaring 
factor of insufficient income is there, but the necessity 
for at least some protection against risk is certainly 
more glaring. A progress has yet to be made with 
regard to life insurance for workers in the lowest income 
range : one or two companies provide for life insurance 
policies with face values as low as Rs. 100, but satisfactory 
improvement may be expected hereafter with the 
nationalisation of life insurance, 



TABLE XXVIII. 



-Amount insured. 
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45. As the table shows, insured samples are analysed 
as follows according to different educational qualifications: 

Table 


Educational standards 

No* of insured 
samples 

Total No, of 
samples 

Percentage of 
insured to total 
samples 

Illiterate 

20 

1,812 

1,10 

Primary 

93 

1,418 

6.55 

Secondary 

209 

839 

24.91 

Technically qualified (lower) 

4 

38 

10.52 

Undergraduates 

43 

108 

39.81 

Graduates 

85 

55 

63.63 

Post-graduates 

1 

18 

5.55 

Teclmically qualified (higher) 

2 

14 

14.28 

Total 

407 

4,302 

9.46 


Except post-graduate grade (only one sample), the per- 
centage of insured to total samples rises with higher 
educational qualifications, the lowest percentage in the 
case' of illiterates, the highest among graduates. By 
income ranges, 19 out of 20 illiterates are in the 
income range Rs. 55-100 while 12 out of 35 graduates 
occur in the income range Rs. 201-250. 



Insured Samples and Educational Qualifications 


9 $ 







Insured Employees : Education : Number of inmates . 



-Mechanically and technically trained (higher). 
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Insured 
employees 
and occu- 
pation* 

Table XXXI 


' 46 . Clerks lead with 158 samples out of 407 insured, 

followed by Managers and Assistant Managers ( 67 ), 
Menials ( 44 ) and Salesmen ( 48 ). The smallest number 
occurs among outfitters (2). By quantity of protection, 
Managers and Assistant Managers lead with an average 
face value of Rs. 5132 . 28 followed by Clerks Rs. 3127 . 21 , 
Cashiers Rs. 2714.28 and Accountants Rs. 2339 . 02 . 
The smallest average protection occurs among Menials 
Rs. 1093 . 18 . 
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TABLE 
Inmred Employees 


Income ranges 


Sri. 

No. 

Occupation 


1-34 

35-100 

101-150 


151-200 


N. 

A. 

N. 

A. 

N. 

A. 

N. 

A. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

3. 

Clerk . . 

0 

7,000 

37 

00,500 

48 

1,24,000 

22 

67,500 

2. 

Menials. . 

2 

2,000 

38 

39,000 

3 

5,000 

1 

1,500 

3. 

Bearers. . 

. . 

. . 

9 

15,300 

* . 

• • 

. . 

• • 

4. 

Cashiers 

1 

1,000 

2 

2,000 

7 

19,000 

• . 

. . 

5. 

Cooks . . 


. . 

7 

10,300 

5 

0,500 

. * 

• . 

6. 

Salesmen 

1 

1,300 

17 

27,000 

12 

24,000 

8 

15,000 

7. 

Mech. & Tech. 

1 

1,000 

2 

2,300 

3 

8,000 

8 

25,100 

8. 

Outfitters 

1 

1,300 

1 

1,000 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• . 

9. 

Managers & Asst. 
Manage* s. 

•• 

* 

11 

21,000 

8 

29,933 

19 

73,760 

10. 

Accountants 

•• 

•• 

3 

3,000 

9 

19,500 

10 

33,500 

11. 

Others . . 

• ■ 

•• 

•* 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•* 


Total 

12 

14,000 

127 

1,82,600 

97 

2,35,953 

08 

2,16,360 


Note. — N — Number of insured samples. 

N — Amount (insurance face value), 
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XXXI. 

and occupation. 


Rupees. 





Total 

Average 

protec* 

tion 

201-250 

251-800 

801-500 

N. 

A. 

N. 

A. 

N. 

A. 

N. 

A. 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

10 

16 

18 

19 

16 

68,100 

14 

1,09,000 

15 

58,000 

158 

4,94,100 

8,127.21 

• t 

.. 


. . 

9 9 

• • 

44 

48,100 

1,098.18 

.. 

.. 

.. 

t f 

• 9 

9 9 

0 

15,500 

1,722.22 

2 

5,000 

• ■ 

• • 

2 

11,000 

14 

88,000 

2,714.28 

. . 

.. 

■ t 

• • 

. • 

• 9 

12 

17,000 

1,416.66 

2 

7,000 

• # 

• • 

8 

17,500 

48 

92,000 

2,139.58 

• • 

.. 

9 * 

• t 

1 

2,500 

17 

39,100 

2,800.00 

* • 

•• 

• • 

• « 

• • 

• * 

2 

2,500 

1,250.00 

10 

70,000 

7 

42,000 

12 

1,07,150 

67 

3,43,863 

5,182.28 

6 

18,000 

2 

18,000 

11 

69,000 

41 

95,900 

2,889.02 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• * 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

• • 


86 1,68,100 28 1,69,000 44 2,66,160 


407 


12,51,168 8,074.11 
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Insured em- 
ployees and 
industry. 

Table 

xxxn. 


47 . By industry, Commercial Offices come first ( 168 ) 
followed by Automobile and other machinery ( 69 ) and 
Hotels ( 85 ). The smallest number are in Books and 
Stationery (2). By quantum of average protection, Shoe 
and Leather stand first with Rs. 6100.00 average, followed 
by Hardware Rs. 8595.28 and Automobile and other 
machinery Rs. 3415 . 22 . The smallest average protec- 
tion is among Tailors Rs. 1000.00. 
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TABLE 

Insurance and 


Sri. Industry 

No. 

5 






INCOME RANGES 

L-54 

55-100 

101-150 

151-200 

N. 

A. 

N. 

A. 

N. 

A. 

N. 

A 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Cloth . . 

1 

1,500 

6 

8,000 

5 

9/00 

5 

10,000 

2. Groceries 

1 

1,000 

1 

1,500 

2 

2,000 

• . 

. . 

3. Hotel . , 

• • 

• . 

18 

35,000 

12 

29,500 

2 

4,000 

4. General 

4 

5,500 

12 

19,000 

9 

2] ,800 

4 

4,360 

5. Shoe & Leatlir 


.. 

1 

1,000 

6 

17,000 

2 

8,000 

0. B oks & Sta. 

.. 

.. 

• • 

. • 

.. 

. . 

2 

5,500 

7. Tinkers . . 

.. 

.. 

. . 

.. 

. . 

. . 

• ft 

• , 

8. Tailoring 

1 

1,000 

2 

2,000 

.. 

• . 

• • 

• • 

9. Hardware 

1 

1,000 

8 

13,000 

4 

12,000 

1 

;>,500 

10. Auto & Mech. 

1 

1,000 

10 

17,000 

22 

45,500 

21 

70,000 

11. Medicine 

•• 

• ft 

3 

4,500 

1 

3,000 

• ft 

• • 

12. Printing press 

*• 

ft ft 

5 

5,000 

3 

15,000 

2 

3,000 

13. Grain . . 

1 

1,000 

5 

5,000 

1 

3,000 

1 

2,000 

14. Pruit & Vege. 

•• 

*« 

6 

8,500 

• • 

. . 

. . 

ft ft 

15. Miscei aneous 

1 

1,000 

7 

16,600 

-~4 

7,000 

• » 

* • 

16. Commercial offices 

. 1 

1,000 

43 

47,000 

28 

71,153 

28 

1,06,000 

Total . 

12 

14,000 

127 

1,82,600 

97 

2,35,958 

68 

2,16,360 


Sole, — N — Number of insured samples. 

A — Amount (insurance face value). 
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XXXII 

Industry : income ranges 


Rupees 





Total 

Average 

protec- 

tion 

201-250 

251-300 

801-500 

N. 

A. 

N. 

A. 

N. 

A. 

N. 

A. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

8 

49,600 

. . 

• • 

, . 

. . 

25 

78,100 

3,124.(0 

'» 


. • 

• . 

.. 

. • 

4 

4,500 

1,125.00 

2 

12,000 

.. 

.. 

1 

16,000 

35 

1)6,500 

2,757.11 

2 

8,500 

1 

4,000 

1 

7,500 

33 

70,660 

2,141.21 

* . 

.. 

• • 

• • 

1 

5,000 

10 

61,000 

6,100.00 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

2 

5,500 

2,750.00 

f , 

, , 

. • 

, , 

. . 

, . 

3 

3,000 

1,000.00 

4 

22,000 

2 

16,500 

1 

7,500 

21 

75,500 

3,595.23 

4 

13,500 

2 

29,000 

9 

59,650 

69 

2,35,650 

3,415.22 

. . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

4 

7,500 

1,875.00 

. . 

* • 

•• 


.. 

• * 

10 

23,00 J 

2,300.00 

. • 

- . - 

• . 

• • 

1 

3,000 

9 

14,000 

1,555.55 

* . 

. . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

-* 

6 

8,500 

1,416.66 

. • 

• . 

1 

14,000 

*. 

•• 

13 

38,600 

2,969.23 

16 

62,500 

17 

1,05,500 

30 

1,66,500 

163 

5,59,653 

3,365.97 


:6 1,68,100 23 1,69,000 44 2,65,150 


407 12,51,163 3,074.11 
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y # 48. 407 samples pay Rs. 5,477 monthly premiums 
eome (calculated) working at an average of Rs. 13.45 
(Rs. 161.40 per annum), the average policy value being 
n> Rs. 3,074.11. The percentage of annual premium to 
policy value works at 5.25 on the average. In the pre- 
mium range over Rs. 60 per month, 10 cases occur with 
Rs. 865 out of which Rs. 659 is paid by 7 samples in the 
income range Rs. 301-500. The total income of 407 
samples is Rs. 64,967 per month, and the percentage 
of monthly insurance premium to total income works 
at 8.46, the range of variations being 6.81 in the income 
range Rs. 101-150 and highest 10.81 in the income range 
Rs. 251-300. 10 per cent of income is considered as 
generally commensurate in the income ranges included 
in this Enquiry, and so far as insured samples are con- 
cerned, the extent of protection may be considered as 
not un-satisfactory (the over all percentage being 8.46 
in this Enquiry). But it should be remembered here 
once again that 3895 samples have no life insurance, 
and the percentage of insurance premiums is zero. Among 
the different inome ranges, the percentage of premium 
to income stands as follows : 


Income ranges 
Rs. 


Percentage of 
insurance premium 
to income 


1-54 

* * 

9.17 

55-100 

• • 

7.04 

101-150 

9 9 

6.81 

151-200 

9 9 

7.76 

201-250 

9 9 

8.31 

251-300 

9 9 

10.81 

301-500 

* • 

10.31 

Over-all 

• • 

8.46 


The percentage is higher in the lowest income group 
and in Rs. 251-500, and otherwise descends as the income 
range rises between Rs. 55 and 150. No particular 
relation between insurance premiums and incomes is 
discernible : it should be remembered that life insurance 

1 tl- . /v • 





Monthly Insurance Premiums and Income Range s* 
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-Amount of premium (Rs). 



MONTHLY 



‘S33<jny HniH3dd aihinow 


BViQ&Nt 
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Degree of 49 . O 11 the whole. 209 out of 407 insured samples are 
andtocome adequately covered while 198 are cases of inadequacy: 
"gp- in 3895 cases, there is no protection whatever. It is 
xxxiv. note worthy that good cases occur in all the income 
groups, the highest number being in Rs. 55-100 income 
range. Even in the income range Rs. 801-500, there are 
22 not insured at all, 4 poorly insured, and 1 Sinsufficiently 
insured. 

TABLE XXXTV 

Degree of protection and income ranges 


Sr. 

No. 

Income 

Range 


Nil 0-2.5% 2. 5-7.5% 

No pro- Poor In- 

tection protect- sufficient 
tion protect- 
tion 

7.5-10% 
Adequa- 
tely pro- 
tected 

Above 
10% j 
very good 
cases 

Total 
No. of 
cases 

1 

2 


8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 . 

1- 54 


1,915 

1 

4 

4 

3 

1,927 

2. 

55-100 


1,573 

5 

53 

50 

19 

1,700 

8 . 

101-150 


260 

29 

24 

36 

8 

357 

4. 

151-200 


76 

3 

32 

30 

3 

144 

5. 

201-250 


85 

1 

19 

10 

6 

71 

6. 

251-800 


14 

2 

8 

8 

10 

87 

7. 

801-500 


22 

4 

18 

9 

18 

66 


Total 

. . 

8,895 

45 

158 

147 

62 

4,802 


Note : — Percentage of monthly premium to monthly income (degree of protection). 


Per capita 50. The average face value of insurance protection 

protection, per sample works at : 

Table XXIV. r 

Income Ranges 

Rs. 


Average face 
value of insu- 
rance per sample 

1-54 

• • 

1166.66 

55-100 

• • 

1437.79 

101 -1 50 


2432.51 " 

151 200 

• • 

3181.76 

201-250 

• « 

4669 . 44 

251-300 

• • 

7347.82 

301-500 

• • 

6026.14 

Over-all 

• * 

3074.11 
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As the income range rises, insurance protection also 
rises on the average except in the Rs. 301-500 group. 
But this is explained by the fact that provident fund 
contributions are particularly heavy in this range (Table 
LI) and a good portion of saving is diverted that way. 
The average face value goes down from Rs. 3074.11 
per insured sample to Rs. 290. 83 for all samples (4802). 
For 1954, all- India figures are : 

Number of policies . . 43,18,000 

Face value of policies in force Rs. 1,058 . 8 crores 


Yearly premium .. Rs. 50.13 crores. 

Taking the population approximately at 360 million, 
the per capita life insurance protection works at 
Rs. 29.41 for the whole of India. Even allowing a 
plus margin for 1955-56, the per capita figure in the 
present Enquiry is more than two and a half times the 
Indian average. Once again the fact that certain cate- 
gories of income receivers have been excluded as also 
the rural population, accounts for this difference. Put- 
ting the minimum protection at Rs. 200 per person, 
there is a shortage of Rs. 118.14 in this Enquiry, but 
this shortage assumes much bigger dimensions when 
it is remembered that the average protection among 
insured families is Rs. 664.09 per capita, while the pro- 
tection in 3895 households (13,399 persons) is zero. 
Per capita figures among different income ranges are 
as follows : 


Income ranges 
Rs. 

Per capita pro- 
tection per in- 
sured house- 
holds 

Per capita pro- 
tection per in- 
mate of all sam- 
ple households 

1-54 

341.46 

2.78 

55-100 

370.39 

27.51 

101-150 

530.23 

131.30 

151-200 

630.78 

264.82 

201-250 

1012.65 

414.21 

251-300 

1352.00 

884.21 

301-500 

978.41 

685.85 

Over-all 

664.09 

81.86 
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The speed of life insurance in the country during the 
last twelve years has been encouraging although the 
present situation is absolutely unsatisfactory : The re- 
levant figures are : 


Ranges of 
face values. 

Table 

XXXV. 


Year 


Net face value of ' 
insurance in force 
in India (erores 

life 

af Rs.) 

1948 .. 



378 


1950 . . 



780 


1951 .. 



873 


1952 . . 



916 


1953 .. 



962 


1954 .. 



1058 


51 . Life policies 
stand thus : 

analysed according to face value 

Face value ranges 

Rs. 

No. of 
samples 
(insured) 

Percentage 
to total 
insured 
samples 

Face value 
of policies 
Rs. 

Percentage 
to total 
face value 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(•*) 

(S' 

1 000 and less. . . 

150 

36.86 

1,49,600 

11.97 

1001-3000 

137 

33.66 

3,01,660 

24.11 

3001-5000 

59 

14.50 

2,81,653 

22.51 

5001-10000 

50 

12.29 

3,62,250 

28.06 

10001-15000 . . 


1.96 

96,000 

7.6? 

15001-20000 .. 

2 

0.4) 

35,00 ) 

2.79 

Above 20000 •• 

1 

0.24 

25,000 

1.99 

Total 

407 

100.00 

12,51,163 

100.00 


Number of insured persons goes down as face values go 
higher. Protection with face values between Rs.1,001 
and Rs. 10,000 are popular. 



Face Value of Insurance Protection and Income Ranges 
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ity of 52. Calculations are made, not from the date of 
wips. the policy, but from the time of Enquiry. Average 
maturity works at 16.24 years, but it decreases as the 
vi age group advances, as shown below : 


Age group years 

Number of poli- 
cies 

Average matu- 
rity (years) 

6-12 


Nil 

Nil 

13-21 


28 

23.64 

22-40 


358 

16.82 

41-55 


92 

12.29 

56-70 


4 

2.25 

Over 70 


Nil 

Nil 

Over-all 


482 

16.24 


These figures further confirm the fact that life in- 
surance is less and less popular as age advances after 40, 
although life insurance is admissible upto the age of 
65. There is a general tendency for incomes and res- 
ponsibilities to rise in the age group 41-55 years, and 
rationally speaking, insurance cases and face value of 
policies should be proportionately higher in this age 
group. The present state of affairs appears to be due 
largely to the comparative incapacity of Agents to ex- 
plain benefits and advantages to the upper age ranges. 
Maturity range is 16-20 years in 175 cases out of 482, 
working at an average of 17.18 years, while in the 
range of maturity beyond 30 years, there are only 
11 cases with an average maturity of 33.00 years. The 
particular facility in taking out long maturity policies is 
that a larger policy is possible for a given margin of 
saving, compared to policies with shorter maturities. 
But as figures reveal in the table, long period maturi- 
ties are unpopular. Two reasons explain this. The 
insured wishes to get the policy amount (in the event of 
survival) when he is still active enough to invest and 
administer the policy amount. Secondly, everybody 
knows that money depreciates as time goes on and the 
longer the maturitv. the smaller is the real value. 



Maturity of Policies and Age Groups. 
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'aturities : 58. As the income range advances, the maturity 

lC0me tends to decrease, specially in the income ranges 
Rs. 201-500. Otherwise, figures do not call for any com- 
xxvii. ment. The longest average maturity obtains in the in- 
come range Rs. 55-100, namely, 19.02 years. 


roj.j.... 



Maturity of Policies and Ineotne Ranges 


nr 
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ivaiue 54. The face value of 482 life insurance policies is 
**j cies Rs. 12,51,163, but the cash value is Rs. 1,71,359, wor- 
>leg vances king at 18.69%. 262 policies have no surrender value 
& because two annual premiums have not yet been paid, 
xvm. Table XXXVIII shows cash value ranges, and numbers, 
income rangewise. Average cash value per policy (ex- 
cluding policies with no cash value) is Rs. 778.80 while 
it comes down to Rs. 355.52 for all the 482 policies. 
As the income range rises, the proportion of policies 
with cash value to the total number of policies reaches 
the peak in the income range Rs. 151-200. In the cash 
value range Rs. 501-1,000, there are 60 policies with a total 
cash value of Rs. 42,533, while in the upper cash value 
range of Rs. 1,001-2,000, there are 34 cases with a total 
cash value of Rs. 46,473. In the lowest cash vaule 
range of Rs. 1-100, there are only five policies with a 
total cash value ofRs. 410. These figures reveal that 
new insurance cases were many during two years prior 
to the Enquiry, rather few in between 2-5 years piror, again 
rising in years prior to that. In other words, there is 
no accelerating or even uniform progress in life insu- 
rance business in the category of employees covered by 
this Enquiry. Outstanding advances against insu- 
rance policies are Rs. 7,281 working at 4.22% of cash 
value and 0.57% of face value. This light burden 
against insurance policies is due to (1) the process of 
borrowing being laborious and coupled with compli- 
cated formalities and (2) many policy holders not know 
mg how much they could borrow at any given time 
against their respective policies although the policies 
contain such information. 



Cash Value of Policies & 23 
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-N— - Number of policies. 

A — Cash value amounts (Rs.). 
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55. The income, assets, liabilities and policy face 
values of 407 insured samples are Rs. 64,967, Rs. 

10,65, 364, Rs. 1,04, 618, and Rs. 12,51,168 respectively, 
working at income 100 : assets 1689 : liabilities 161 : policy ^rt«Son. 
face values 1925. The corresponding figures for diffe- TaWe 
rent income ranges are interesting: xxxix. 


Income ranges 

Rs. 

Income 

Assets 

Liabiliteis Policy face 
values 

Percentage of 
liabilities to 
policy face 
values 

1-54 

100 

5,616 

72 

2,469 

15.06 

55-100 

100 

2,368 

222 

1,785 

12.43 

101-150 

100 

1,670 

145 

1,886 

7.69 

151-200 

100 

1,079 

121 

1,485 

8.16 

201-250 

100 

1,617 

213 

2,039 

10.44 

151-300 

100 

972 

94 

2,688 

3.56 

301-500 

100 

1,719 

150 

1,779 

8.48 

Over-all 

100 

1,639 

161 

1,295 

8.86 


It is only in income range Rs. 1-54 that the propor- 
tion of liabilities to policy face value is as high as 15.06%. 
Otherwise, the provision against risk is satisfactory com- 
pared to liabilities. But this observation holds good 
only with regard to insured samples. The over-all per- 
centage of liabilites (4302 samples) to policy face value 
works at 56.13. Bearing in mind the due margin to 
be allowed for lapses and paid-ups in the future, this 
percentage is highly unsatisfactory. If all the 4302 
samples had been insured at proportions obtaining among 
the 407 insured samples, the face value of the policies in 
force would have been Rs. 132.24 lakhs, more than ten 
times the present face value. 



Income , Assets , Liabilities and Insurance Protection 
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On the whole .. 407 64,967 10,65,364 1,04,618 12,51,168 5,477 8-46 5.23 1925.00 1195.98 
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56. The size group 5*8 accounts for the largest 
number of lapses, namely, 47 out of 89. Next in order 
comes the size group 4 with 18 cases. Lapses in 
the largest size group are conspicuous by absence. In 
the size group 9-12, there are 29 insured samples and 10 
lapses. The size group 5-8 also leads in number of 
samples with policies in force (164 out of 407). 


\ Statement 



Lapses and size groups 
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Jfote. A-Number of samples with lapsed policies. 

B-Number of Inmates in households with lapsed policies. 
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57. The largest number of lapses occur in the age 
group 22-40 (69 out of 89) followed by the age range 
41-55 (15 cases), while the smallest number is in the age 
group 56-70 (1). This indicates the comparatively heavy 
pressure of household budgets in the age range 22-40, 
resulting in non-payment of premiums. 

TABLE XLI 

Lapsed Policies and Age Groups 


Sr. 

No 



Age 


Ranges 

—A 

(Years! 

Total 

Income ? * 

Ranges 

Rs. 

6-12 

13-21 

22-40 

41-55 

SC-T0 Over 70 

1 

2 

3 

I 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. 

1-54 



3 

3 



6 

2. 

55-100 


3 

33 

7 

1 


44 

3. 

101-150 


1 

10 

1 

. , 


12 

4.. 

151-200 


, . 

10 

»> 

• . 

, , 

12 

5. 

201-250 


, , 

i 


. . 

. . 

4 

0. 

251-300 


, , 

5 

2 


, , 

7 

7. 

301-500 


• 

4 

•• 


•• 

4 


Total.. 

.. 

4 

69 

15 

1 

, , 

69 


58. From the view point of education, lapses 
are highest among secondarily qualified (37) : samples 
are too small in number in higher educational groups 
to warrant any observations. The relative position of 
samples with policies in force, and samples with lapsed 
policies among different age ranges, is shown below : 


Educational qualification 

Number 
of samples 
with policies 
in force 

Samples 
with lapsed 
policies 

Illiterate 

20 

5 

Primary 

93 

25 

Secondary 

209 

87 

Technically qualified (lower) 

4 


Under-graduates . 

48 

ii 

Graduates 

85 

9 

Post-graduates . . 

1 

1 

Technically qualified (higher) 

2 

1 


Total 


407 


89 



1 27 


TABLE XLII 

Samples with Lapsed Policies and Education 


Sr 

InpAmp iHincrPc 


Educational Qualifications 

- A. 



wit 

No. 

iiicUUJlv raugvv 

Rs. 

r 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

P G 

H 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 

10 

11 

1. 

1-54 

. . 

3 

2 


1 

. . 

. . 

6 

X 

55-100 

4 

21 

18 



1 .. 


44 

X 

101-150 

1 

. • 

7 


2 

2 .. 

* 

12 

4u 

151-200 


1 

6 


4 

1 

• - 

12 

5. 

201-250 

. . 


. . 


2 

1 .. 

1 

4 

6. 

251-300 


• . 

3 


1 

2 1 


7 

7. 

801-500 

•• 

•• 

1 


1 

•• 

•* 

4 


Total . . 

5 

25 

37 


11 

9 1 

1 

89 


Note . — A — Illitrate. 

B — Primary. 

C — Secondary. 

D — Technically qualified (lower). 

. E — Under-graduates. 

F — Graduates. 

G — Post-graduates. 

H — Technically qualified (higher). 

59. According to occupations, Clerks have the lar- Lapse* and 
gest number of lapses (36). Next in order are salesmen ^“ pa * 
(16). The smallest number of lapses ii among Cashiers Tst ^' 
(1). Even among insured samples (current). Clerks lead xliii. 
with 158. Among Managers and Assistant Managers, 
there are 67 samples with current insurance while there 
are only nine lapses. 
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Table XLIII 

Cases with Lapsed Policies and Occupation. 


« 


Serial 

No. Occupation 

Numbek of Lapses in Income Ranges Rupees 

. . . A. 


L'otal 

f 1-54 

55-100 

101-150 

151-200 201-250 251-300 301-500 *' 

1 2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Clerks . . 

4 

9 

7 

a 

2 

5 

n 

86 

2. Menials 

• * 

8 

•• 

1 

•- 


• • 

4 

3. Bearers 

• * 

6 

•• 

•• 

•• 



6 

4. Cashiei 

1 

.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 



1 

5. Cooks . . 

• • 

3 

•• 

•• 

.. 



3 

6. Salesmen 

1 

13 

1 

1 




16 

7. Technicians & 


4 


1 




5 

Mechanics. 









8. Outfitters 

•• 

*• 

•• 

•• 




• • 

9. Managers & Asst. 


8 

2 

2 

2 



9 

Managers. 









10. Accountants 

•• 

2 

># 

1 


2 

i 

8 

11. Others 

•• 

1 

•* 

•• 

•* 



1 

Total 

.. 6 

44 

12 

12 

4 

7 

4 

89 


k°hidustry 60 * relative position of samples with current 

Table* 13 ^ an< * lapsed policies respectively is noteworthy in the 
xl.iv. following industries : 


Industry 

Total No. 
of samples 

Samples 
with policies 
in force 

Samples 

with 

lapsed 

policies 

Commercial Offices 

437 

163 

33 

Automobile & other 
mechinery. 

438 

69 

18 

Hotels 

970 

35 

13 
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Table^XLIV. 
Lapses : lndvstry. 


Serial Inconce Ranges (Rs.) 




r- 

1-54 

55-100 

101-150 

151-200 

201-250 

251-300 

331-500 

Total 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. 

Cloth .. 


1 

1 

1 




3 

2. 

Groceries 


. . 

. • 

. . 




, , 

3. 

Hotel .. 


12 

. . 

. . 

1 



13 

4. 

General Stores 

1 

7 

. . 

. . 




8 

5* 

Shoe & Leather 


. . 

. . 

. . 




. . 

6. 

Books & Stationery 


1 . 

1 

. . 




2 

7. 

Tinkers 


. . 

. . 

. . 




. . 

8. 

Tailoring 


. . 

• # 

. • 




• • 

9. 

Hardware 


2 

• . 

• . 


1 


8 

10. 

Auto & Others 

2 

8 

2 

4 

1 

1 


18 

11. 

Medicine 


• • 

. . 

. . 




, , 

12. 

Printing Presses 


2 

. • 

. . 


. . 


2 

18. 

Grain Shops 


• . 

• • 

1 


. . 


1 

14. 

Fruit and Vege- 
table shops. 


*• 

•• 

** 


•• 


•• 

15. 

Furniture 

1 

1 

. . 

. . 


. . 


2 

10. 

Miscellaneous 

. . 

8 

1 

. . 


. . 


4 

17. 

Commercial Offices 

2 

7 

7 

8 

2 

5 

4 

33 


Total 

0 

44 

12 

12 

4 

7 

4 

89 


61. Samples with lapsed policies are 89, face value Lap** and 
totalling Rs. 1,58,660, yielding an average of Rs. 1782 . 58 
per sample compared to Rs. 3074.11 average among Tabi« xly. 
samples with insurance policies in force. 84 out of 89 
cases are in the face value ranges Rs. 100-8000. Among 
different income ranges, the face value of average lapsed 
policies is lowest in income range Rs. 1-54 (Rs. 1166.66), 
highest in the income range Rs. 201-250 (3000 . 00), while 
the average in the highest income range works at Rs. 

2622.22. The percentage of lapsed policies to policies 
in force works at 12.68 (face value). The lowest per- 
centage of lapses (numbers) occurs in income range 
Rs. 301-500 (4.47) and highest in the income range 
Rs. 55-100 (49.44). By face value, the lowest percen- 
tage occurs in income range Rs. 301-500 (3.96) while 
the highest occurs in income range Rs. 55-100 (38.76). 
Generally speaking, lapses are not many and involve 
smaller ranges of face value. 




Face value of Lapsed Policies’ Income Ranges 
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Note . — N — Number of lapses. 
A — Amount (Rs.). 
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62. Growing consumption expenditure is by far the causes of 
biggest cause for lapses the household grows in numbers, la P^- 
and consumption expenditure increases per capita, but 
unaccompanied by corresponding increase in in- 
come (68 out of 89). Growing consumption expenditure 
accounts for all lapses in income range Rs. 1-54, Rs. 
151-500 (excepting one case) followed by Rs. 55-100 
(28 out of 44). Apparantly it looks strange that grow- 
ing consumption expenditure should cause lapses even 
in the upper income ranges, but as a matter of fact, 
the saving margin in all income ranges Rs. 1-500 is in- 
significant, due to the purchasing power of money going 
down, the respective standards of life rising, and the 
nominal wage not keeping pace. The income range 
Rs. 55-100 shows comparative lack of security in em- 
ployment because six lapses took place (out of 44) on 
account "of wages becoming lower. The element of in- 
difference is minor m importance. Among other causes 
out-break of War and stoppage of the operations of 
foreign companies, and the taking out of new policies 
leading to lapses of previous ones, the former having been 
the consequence of pressure of friends and/or cheaper 
premiums and more economical terms with regard to 
loans, etc. To some extent, retrenchment led to either 
unemployment or down- grading of employment. 

TABLE XLVI 

Causes of Lapses — Income Ranges 


Sri. 

No. 

Income 

ranges 

Rs. 

Growing Down-gra- 
comsump- ding of 
tion ex- eraploy- 
penditure mentT 

Unemp Indiffer- Liquids- 
loyment ence. tion of the 

Insurance 
Co. 

Quarrel 

with 

the 

Agent 

Other 

causes 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

3. 

1—54 

6 

.. 

.. 


• » 



6 

2. 

55—100 

28 

6 

3 

1 

2 

. . 

4 

44 

8. 

101—150 

8 

. . 

1 

1 

1 

1 


12 

4. 

151—200 

12 

9 9 

. . 

. . 

• • 

. . 

.. 

12 

5. 

201—250 

4 

* • 

. . 

. . 

• • 

. . 

.. 

4 

0. 

251—800 

6 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1 

7 

T. 

801—500 

4 

•* 

• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

4 


Total 

.. 68 

6 

4 

2 

8 

1 

5 

80 

— 1 
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snewable 

non-re- 

newable 

lapsed 

policies. 

Lble 

LVII. 


63. Terms for renewing lapsed policies vary widely 
among different companies : some provide provisions 
for limited automatic non-forfeiture while others renew 
on application and payment of premiums due with in- 
terest. In this Enquiry, lapses are taken into account 
after the non-forfeiture clause ceased to operate. Re- 
newable policies number 16 and non-renewable 73. The 
respective face values are Rs. 36,500 and Rs. 1,22, 150. 
By face value, renewable lapses constitute 23.01% of 
total lapses. The largest number of renewable lapses 
occurs in income range Rs. 55-100 (6 out of 16 cases). 
Face value of renewable lapses is lowest (Rs. 2,500) in 
income range Rs. 301-500 which means that policies 
in that income range lapsed in few cases. In the income 
range Rs. 151-200, the value of renewable lapsed policies 
is Rs. 10,000. This indicates inability to pay, and the 
incidence of this burden (payment of premiums) is 
highest in this popularly called “Middle Class”. Practi- 
cally in all these cases, policies have not been renewed 
on account of inability to pay. 


TABLE XLVII 

Renewable and non-Renewable Policies — Income Ranges . 


SI. Income Renewable Non-Renewable Total Percentage 

No. ranges / A > t A — > t A > of renewable 

Rs. No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount to the total 





Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

lapsed 

(amount). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 . 

1 — 54 

. . 

. . 

6 

7,000 

6 

7,000 

0.00 

2. 

55—100 

6 

9,500 

38 

62,150 

44 

71,650 

13.26 

3. 

101—150 

4 

8,000 

8 

13,000 

12 

21,000 

88.09 

4. 

101—200 

2 

10,000 

10 

13,000 

12 

23,000 

43.48 

5. 

201—250 

1 

3,000 

3 

9,000 

4 

12,000 

25.00 

6 . 

251—300 

2 

3,500 

5 

10,000 

7 

13,500 

25.92 

T. 

801—500 

1 

2,500 

3 

8,000 

4 

10,500 

23.81 


Total 

16 

36,500 

73 

1,22,150 

89 

1,58,650 

23.01 



64. 

funds. 


.CHAPTER VII 
PROVIDENT FUND. 

Out of 4302 samples 844 contribute to provident 
This works at 7.99 percent. 


[Statement* 


Provident 

fund 

benefid 

lies. 

Table 

XLVH] 



TABLE XL VIII. 

Employees having Provident Fund-Income Ranges. 
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}j 0 te. A— Number of cases having provident fund. 

B Number of cases not having provident fund. 
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65. Provident fund is comparatively popular among Provident 
Commercial Offices (437 samples) but even among Shops 
and Establishments, several big firms do operate pro- «&tabiish- 
vident fund schemes. The Table shows how among ments - 
only eight big firms, samples examined number 243 out ^ix. 
of whom 225 contribute to provident funds, 18 being 
excluded on account of temporary service, etc. Pro- 
vident fund applies to all permanent employees in all 
income ranges up to Rs. 500. 


TOTAL SAMPLES, INSURED SAMPLES PROVIDENT FUND SAMPLES 

AND 



TOTAL SAMPLES 

/A/S URE O SAMPLES 

P F SAMPLES 

SAMPLES \N!TH INSURANCE 
A NO P f. 




TABLE XLIX. 

Provident Fund and Big Establishments. — Income Ranges. 
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66. Provident fund is pure saving while life in- provide™ 
surance includes risk also. Provident fund credits fund 
amount to Rs. 2,82,218 working at 9.74 per cent com- tions nu " 
pared to total assets of all the samples. 248 cases occur Tables 
-in Commercial Offices, 48 in Printing Presses, 10 in Foot- ^ v T nl 
wear, and 43 in other shops. 96 cases occur in the in- 
come range Rs. 55-100. Out of these 96, Commercial 
Offices account for 81.83 out of 88 cases in income range 
Rs. 801-500, occur in Commercial Offices. In other 
words, provident fund arrangements are largely pre- 
valent in Commercial Offices (248 contribute to provi- 
dent funds out of 437 samples), followed by Printing 
Presses (43 out of 150) and footwear [10 (Bata Branches) 
out of 92]. Income range Rs. 1-54 has the largest num- 
ber of non-contributors (1887 out of 1927). Present 
value of provident funds work at an average of 
Rs. 820.40, the average in each income range rising as 
the income range rises, from Rs. 58.67 to Rs. 2 652.31. 

As already mentioned, face value of life insurance po- 
licies works at an average of Rs. 3074.11. Per capita, 
including 4,302 samples, the present value of provident 
fund goes down to Rs. 18.47, per capita life insurance 
policy face value working at Rs. 81.86. 


\ 


[ Statemei 
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TABLE 

Provident fund Credits 

Provident fund Credits 

* 

Sri. Income 1—100 101—300 301—500 501— 1,OCO 1,001—2,000 

No. ranges , — t * > t * * / A — — » < K % 

Rs. N A N A N A N A N A 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 . 

1—54 

35 

1,087 

4 

900 

1 

860 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

2. 

55—100 

81 

1,681 

81 

6,254 

27 

10,235 

7 

4,404 

•- 

. • 

3. 

101—150 

8 

621 

20 

4,071 

17 

6,489 

18 

13,392 

1 

1,500 

4. 

151—200 

2 

78 

4 

756 

5 

2,092 

29 

23,663 

11 

16,670 

5. 

201—250 

•• 

•• 

2 

528 

4 

1,800 

9 

7,253 

12 

20,386 

6 . 

251— SCO 

2 

182 

2 

460 


•• 

4 

3,800 

5 

8,871 

7. 

301— SCO 

1 

61 

3 

568 

3 

1,359 

5 

3,359 

11 

17,966 



79 

3,720 

66 18,587 

57 

22,335 

72 

55,371 

40 

65,893 


Note. — N — -Number of cases having provident fund. 
A — Provident fund credits (amount Rs. ). 
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— L 

— Income Range*. 


Ranges (R S ) 





Total 

Average value 
of Provident 
fund in each 
Income range 
Rs. 

2,001—8,000 

A. 

8,001— 

_A_ 

10,000 

Over 10,000 

/ 

N 

» r 

A 

N 

1 

A 

/ 

N 

j ( 

A 

N 

— i 

A 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

• . 

. , 

• . 

• . 

, . 

• , 

40 

2,347 

58,67 

.. 


.. 

.. 

. . 

. . 

90 

22,574 

235.14 

2 

5,142 

• « 

,, / 

• • 

. • 

66 

81,215 

472.95 

• • 

•• 

2 

7,800 

•• 


53 

50,559 

953.94 

8 

7,560 

1 

4,285 

• • 

• • 

81 

41,812 

1848.77 

7 

20,100 

• • 



• • 

20 

82,028 

1616.15 

7 

10,800 

7 

89,675 

1 

18,000 

88 

1,00,788 

2652.31 

10 

52,602 

10 

51,260 

1 

18,000 

844 

2,82,218 

820.40 






RATIO A MONO INCOMES, ASSETS. LIABILITIES, FACE VALUE OF 


140 
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67. 344 employees pay Rs. *4,647 per month towards Provident 
provident funds working at an average of Rs. 7.69 per 
contributor. Compared to total monthly contributions, tkms. 
provident fund credits are in the ratio of 1 : 106 . 62, u * 

almost eight years’ accumulations. The lowest aver- 
age monthly contribution occurs in the income range 
Rs. 1-54, and there is an increase as the income range 
rises, because the contributions are collected at uni- 
form percentages of wages. The usual contribution is 
one anna in the rupee by the wage earner, and equal 
contribution by the employer, interest being allowed 
on the joint accumulation at rates of interest varying 
between 2 and 6£%, figures standing thus : 

2-3j% . . . . 85 cases 

3 J-6 . . . . 259 cases 

In some case, the employer contributes half of the em- 
ployee’s contribution. In a few cases, the employer’s 
contribution is one-twelveth of the wage. In all cases 
except menials, the employee can pay more than l/16th 
or l/12th, but the employer’s contribution does not in- 
crease correspondingly. Usually, the employers’ contri- 
bution will be credited to the provident fund only after 
a minimum period of service which differs in different 
cases. 






F 


Ol 


[Statement. 



Tabus LI. 

Provident Fund Contribution— income Ranges 
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A* Provident fund contributions (Amount Rs4* 


14S 


TABLE LII. 


Rate of Interest allowed on Provident Fund and present value. 


Sri. 

No. 

Present value of the fund 
ranges 

R$. 

2-H°o 

Over 
to 6i% 

Total 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

1 . 

1-100 

. . 

11 

68 

79 

2. 

101- 300 


la 

50 

66 

8 . 

301- 500 

• • 

17 

40 

57 

4 . 

501-1,000 


20 

52 

72 

S. 

1,001-2 000 

• • 

12 

28 

40 

a. 

2 001-8 000 

• • 

7 

12 

19 

7. 

8.001-10.000 


2 

8 

10 

8. 

Over 10,000 



1 

1 


Total 

•• 

85 

259 

844 
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68. It is not possible to analyse provident fund 
accounts into duration ranges because there are frequent 
gaps on account of change of employment, and changes 
in contributions on account of changes in earnings : it 
is impossible to separate duration ranges income range- 
wise. 


69. The largest number covered by provident funds 
occur in the size group 5-8 (167 out of 844), followed by 
the size group 4 (48 cases). It looks rather odd that 
the larger size groups have comparatively smaller "num- 
bers of samples covered by provident fund schemes 
(37 out of 344), but numbers in different size groups do 
not depend on the initiative or income of the samples but 
the availability of provident fund schemes. The number 
of inmates being 1827, per capita provident fund credits 
work at Rs. 154.47. This figure dwindles to Rs. 18.47 
taking into account the inmates of all the sample house- 
holds. Per capita provident fund credit rises with the 
income range, as shown below : — 


Income range 

Rs. 

Per Capita 

Provident Fund 
credits 

Rs. 

1- 54 

16.30 

55-100 

42.91 

101-150 

108.38 

151-200 

162.05 

201-250 

221.12 

• Hj 


251-800 

258.40 

801-500 

416.48 

Over all 

154.47 



wwi pip capita Providcn t fund credits am on 6 different incone rands 
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TABLE LIU 

Provident Funds and Size Groups- Income Ranges 
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70. By age groups, the largest number of provident Provident 
fund contributors are in the age group 25-40 (256 out J““ dsand 
of 844: 74.42%) followed by the age group 41-55 (50 groups. 
Cases: 14.53%), Table UV. 


Table LIV, 

Provident Fund and Ai>e Groups 


Sri. 

No. 

Income 

Range 

Rs. 

No. op Provident Fund Contributors in the age 
Ranges 

Total 

6-12 

years 

18-21 

years 

22-40 

years 

41-55 

years 

56-70 

years 

over 70 
years 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

1. 

1-54 

• • 

15 

21 

2 

2 

. 

40 

2, 

55-100 


4 

80 

11 

1 


00 

3. 

101-150 


n 

47 

7 

1 

• • 

60 

4. 

151-200 


1 

43 

8 

1 


53 

5. 

201-250 


1 

25 

5 

-- 

• - 

81 

0. 

251-300 

• • • • 

• • 

14 

6 


-• 

20 

7. 

801-500 

• * m * 

• • 

26 

11 

1 

*• 

38 


Total 

• t • • 

32 

256 

50 

6 

•• 

844 


Percentage 

• * • * 

9.80 

74.42 

14.53 

1.74 

*• 

100.00 
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71, Out of 344 cases, 39 are illiterates (11.34%). 
The highest percentage is among secondary qualified 
(158 : 45.93%), Samples are very few in upper edu- 
cational strata. 


Taels LV. 

Provident Fund and Education 


Educational Qualification 

a — — * 


Sri. 

N o. Income Tots I 


ranges 

Bs. 

A 

3 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 


1 2 

4 

5 


6 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. 1-54 . . 

7 

20 

5 


2 

. . 

. . 

. . 

40 

2. 55-100 .. 

28 

44 

20 


o 

•• 

• • 

2 

98 

8. 101-150 .. 

3 

7 

48 


6 

2 

• • 


66 

4. 151-200 .. 

. • 

8 

82 


7 

5 

1 


53 

5. 201-250 . . 

1 

2 

19 


5 

8 

1 


31 

6. 251-300 . . 

• • 

•• 

18 


8 

8 

1 


20 

7. 301-500 . . 

•• 

• • 

21 


6 

7 

8 

1 

38 

Total . . 

89 

87 

158 

•• 

81 

20 

6 

8 

844 

Percentage . 

11.84 

25.29 

45.29 

•• 

9.01 

5.82 

1.74 

0.87 

100.00 


Note. — A-Illiternte. B- Primary. C-Secondary. D-Technieally trained (lower), 
E- Under-graduate. F- Graduate. G -Post-graduate. H-Technically trained 
(higher). 
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72. 128 are Clerks (679 including all samples), 84 Provident 

menials (1290 including all samples) and Mechanics 50 
(455 including all samples). The smallest number are ti° n - 
Cashiers, but the total number of Cashiers also is small. Table LVI * 
( 86 ). 


TABLE LVI 

Provident Fund and Occupation 


Sr 




Income Ranges Rupees 




No. 


1-54 

55-100 

101-150 

151-200 

201-250 

251-800 

301-500 

Total 

X 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. 

Clerks 

, , 

8 

88 

29 

19 

16 

18 

128 

2. 

Menials 

10 

66 

4 

8 

1 

• • 

• • 

84 

3. 

Cashier 

• l 

.. 

8 

• • 

2 

• a 

2 

7 

4* 

Salesmen 

2 

7 

6 

4 

1 

1 

3 

24 

5. 

Mech. & Tech. 

28 

11 

5 

6 

• • 

.• 

* • 

50 

6. 

Managers & 

Asst. Managers. 

, , 

2 

6 

4 

5 

1 

10 

28 

7. 

Accountants 

. . 

2 

4 

7 

3 

2 

5 

23 

8. 

Others 


•• 

.. 

•• 

• • 

•• 

.. 

•• 


Total. . 

40 

96 

66 

58 

31 

20 

38 

344 


78. Commercial Offices lead, almost monopolise Pl ^j^ ad 
provident fund schemes (248 out of 344). Printing industry. 
Presses come next with 43 samples, followed by cloth Table lvh. 
shops (15). There are 14 eases in Hardware Shops like 
Godrej and Alwyn Metal Works, and 10 cases in Shoe 
industry on account of Bata Branches ; otherwise, pro- 
vident fund is conspicuously absent in all producer or 
sale establishments. 


09 


[ Statement !, 
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TABLE LVII 

Prooident Fund end Industry 


1 ** 

i.j i.. 


Income Ranges Rupees 

A 




JIIUUSU^ t — 

1-54 

55-100 

101-150 

.151-200 

201-250 

251-300 

301-500 * 

Tota 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

l. 

Cloth 

2 

4 

2 

. . 

7 



15 

2. 

Groceries 

• • 

a ■ 

•« 

• * 



. . 

* « 

3, 

Hotel 

• • 

• ft 

.. 

• • 



ft m 

• « 

4. 

General Stores 

• * 

m * 

. . 

. . 


• • 

. . 

« » 

5. 

Shoe & Leather 

• » 

• • 

6 

2 

1 

ft • 

1 

10 

6, 

Book & Stationery 

•• 

• • 

.. 

• * 

• ft 

• ft 

1 

1 

7. 

Tinkers 

m 9 

.. 

• . 

• • 

♦ • 

• • 

• • 

ft • 

8. 

Tailoring 

• * 


. . 

. • 

• • 


ft ft 

ft • 

9. 

Furniture 

• ft 

. . 

• . 

. . 



• • 

ft ft 

10. 

Auto, and other 
Mech. 

* « 



10 


1 

ft ft 

11 

11. 

Medicine 

•• 

• • 

. . 

• • 


. • 

ft • 

. . 

12. 

Printing Presses . . 

32 

10 

1 

. . 


. . 


43 

18. 

Grain Shops 

• • 

• . 

. . 

. . 


, . 



14. 

Hardware 

2 

1 

6 

. . 


2 

8 

14 

15. 

Fruit and 

Vegetable shops 

* , 

# # 

.. 





ft • 

16. 

Miscellaneous 

. . 

• . 

2 

* , 




2 

17. 

Commercial 

Offices 

4 

81 

49 

41 

23 

17 

33 

248 


Total. . 

40 

96 

66 

53 

31 

20 

38 

344 
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74. Rs. 9,675 is the total loan against Rs. 2,82,218 
provide fund credits, working at 3.42% . This per- 
centage is extraordinarily low, but the percentage works 
at 24.80 if the calculation is confined to debtor cases 
only : 301 have not borrowed at all against their res- 
pective provident fund accumulations. Quite a high 
percentage of employees have not borrowed against 
insurance policies and provident funds because they 
have been able to meet their credit requirements more 
easily and more economically from friends and relatives, 
employers and private moneylenders. Another factor 
is the laborious process involved in securing loans 
against insurance policies and provident fund schemes. 
There is a general decline in the number of debtors as 
the income range rises. 


Loans 

against 

provident 

funds. 

Table 

LVIIL 
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Rs. 2,82,218 Rs. 9,675 R s 31 ,764 




TABLE LVIII. 

Loam against Provident Funds: Income Ranges. 
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N ote : N— Number of borrowers. A-Amount of loans (Rupees). 
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nion 75 . Out of 8958 non-eontributors to provident 

rovident funds, 2684 are agreeable to join provident funds pro- 
ma. vided facilities are made available, realising that some 
Me lix. sav1 - n g by them would earn some contribution by the 
employers. More employees are willing to join provi- 
dent hinds in the upper income groups than in the lower, 
two reasons being better means and better understand- 
ing. But it would be impracticable to enforce provi- 
dent funds in small shops and establishments : the only 
way would be for the Government to take over and ad- 
minister provident funds as has been done in the case 
of life insurance. 


TABLE LIX. 


Employees willing or not willing to join any Pi ovi dent Fund Scheme 

Income Ranges. 


SI. 

No. 

Income 

ranges 

Rs. 

Number 

willing 

Number not 
willing 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 . 

1 54 

995 

892 

3,887 

2. 

55-100 

1,270 

334 

1,604 

3. 

101-150 

272 

19 

291 

4. 

151-200 

77 

14 

91 

5. 

201 -250 

33 

7 

40 

6 . 

251-300 

14 

3 

17 

7. 

301-500 

23 

5 

28 


Total 

2,684 

1,274 

3,958 



TOTAL NUMBER OF 
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Kuq»ioyees 76. 156 samples contribute both to life insurant 

with both allc j provident funds. Their general economic positic 
aodTpiwi- is given in the Table, and comparison is made of tl 
, averages for these 156 employees, and for all the 48C 
income samples, for different income ranges, and on the whol 
It is clear as day light that these persons are much bett< 
Table lx. f) ^ t h an their colleagues in the respective income range 
and also on the whole. The comparative position 
this : 


Item 

Average 
for 4302 
samples 
Rs. 

Averag 
for 15 
sampL 
with bot 
insuran* 
and pr« 
dent funi 
Rs. 

Income 

71.13 

191.15 

Assets 

777.95 

8609 . 7f 

Liabilities 

163.24 

557. If 

Insurance pi otection 

290.83 

3750.91 

Provident fund credits 

65.60 

979 . 7f 


TABLE LX 


Income , 

Assets , Inabilities, etc . 

of employees with both Insurance and Provident Fund. 

Sri. Income 
No. ranges 

Rs. 

Average Average 
income assets 

Rs. Rs. 

Average 

liabilities 

Rs. 

Average Average 
face value present 
value of 
provident 
fund 

Rs. Rs. 

Average 

monthly 

premium 

Rs. 

Average 
monthly 
contribution 
to providen 
fund 

Rs. 

i 

,-i 

[ i 

i w 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. 1 — 34 

49.00 

130.00 

50.00 

1250.00 

440.00 

3.50 

3,0f 

2. 55—100 

74.00 

345.00 

270.65 

1112.50 

295.50 

4.50 

3.7j 

3. 101—150 

132.60 

4260.60 

564.30 

2842.28 

404.46 

10.43 

6.0< 

4. 151-200 

148.27 

2877.62 

469.34 

3236.60 

938.13 

13.70 

6. a 

5. 201—250 

228.94 

1519.23 

409 73 

4666.60 

1458.36 

19.84 

is. i: 

6. 251—300 

280.25 

1735.38 

751.87 

7562.50 

1473.31 

27.75 

14.51 

7. 301—500 

348.38 

9032.89 

1401.25 

5923.07 

1984.69 

22.38 

17.6! 

Total 

.. 191.15 

3898.01 

557.18 

3750.98 

979.79 

14.61 

9.3! 


B ^mth 5 both 77. Industry-wise, 127 out oi 156 contributors 
insurance both insurance and provident funds, belong to Comme 
eial Offices. In Bata Branchs, 8 out of 10 employe 
^ds: participate both in insurance and provident funds. 

Industry- 

vise. 

Table LXL 
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Prorata 78. Pro rata calculation shown as below : 

figures. 


Item 

Concerned 

All samples 

For total number of 

samples 

(4802) 

employees in shops 
and establishments 



Rs. 

Rs. 

in Hyderabad-Sec- 
underabad City Area 




(19439) Rs. 


Face value of insurance policies 

12.51 Lakhs 

182.24 Lakhs 

397.57 Lakhs 

Annual premium 

0 ■ 85 jj 

6.94 

si 

31.37 

99 

Present cash value • . • « 

1 .71 >. 

18.11 

i> 

81.84 

I) 

Provident fund credits .. 

2.82 „ 

35.29 

99 

159.47 

II 

Monthly contribution by employees 

2,647 

32,982 


1.49 

99 


The Shops and Establishments Act has been enforced 
in many cities, but even in such areas enumeration is not 
accurate and complete : in many places, figures are being 
compiled. There are thousands of towns in which the 
Act has yet to be enforced. As such, it is not possible 
to work out prorata figures for the whole of India. But 
the figures in this table do give a clear idea of the 
magnitude of the scope for universalising life insurance 
and provident funds among employees in Shops and 
Establishments. 


C&APTER VIII. 


Life Insurance and Provident Fund, Low Income Group 
Employees in Shops and Establishments, and the 
National Economy. 

79. This Enquiry deals with but a small fragment 
of urban low income groups : low income groups in or- 
ganised industry, in Government service, self employed 
workers and casual or daily workers, have yet to be ex- 
amined on the subject of life insurance and provident 
fund. The Indian Second Plan recognises the impor- 
tance of co-partnership between employer and employee: 

The labour policy of the Second Plan is intended 
to convert this capitalist-minded labour-selling worker 
into a co-inheritor of the products of industry, fully cons- 
cious of his rights as an indian shareholder in the Plan, 
and of his duties as an Indian who must pass on to the 
next generation a production system more efficient and 
more human than the one he himself has. 

The plan suggest to this end, changes in trade union 
constitution and practices which will eleminate political 
adventurers of all kinds, improve the finances of these 
organisations, reform of Works Committees and similar 
bodies extend the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme, 
fully implement all existing labour legislation, and for 
the vital purpose of increasing productivity, create in 
each undertaking “ a council of management consisting 
of an equal number of representatives of management 
and workers ” that should be supplied with “ full in- 
formation on all subjects and be permitted to discuss all 
matters other than financial.” 

But employees in shops and establishments are un- 
organised and lack the strength of trade unionism : 

In the new epoch that is evolving, lack of organisa- 
tional unity amongst the workers win not only prevent 
them from "claiming the maximum advantages possible 
but it will also be a betrayal of socialism and the nation. 

4802 samples are like a drop in the ocean of employees 
in shops and establishments over the whole country, but 
typical features are unmistakably clear even from the 



date based on the present Enquiry. Certain facilities 
provided for them by labour legislation do not suit all 
of them. For example, most of them would rather work 
longer hours and on holidays provided that meant higher 
wages. Concentrated work is rare, and as such, com- 
pulsory leisure may do more harm than good. The 
primary problem is the non-availability even of a sub- 
sistence wage (according to the respective standards 
of life), and in the absence of this, insistence on less and 
less number of hours of work and more and more holidays 
looks like dressing up with a hungry stomach. 

80. Life insurance is rare and provident fund is 
rarer. There are no data : there is no countrywide 
organisation: helpers are not trained and settlements 
of claims involve vexatious processes. The nationalisa- 
tion of life insurance has been announced, and this 
brings a hope that the future augurs well with regard 
to the universalisation of both life insurance and provi- 
dent fund. Life insurance, like mercy, is twice blest : 
it blesseth him that gives and him that takes. The 
achievements of the Public Branch of the Mysore Govern- 
ment Insurance Department, are an indication of the 
prospects (Annexure B). Cases of absolute destitution after 
sudden deaths of the heads of households, are a matter 
of everyday occurance in thousands, and the lower in- 
come groups deserve primary attention : upper ranges 
of income might have some other assets, but the lower 
incomes have practically none. As such, the issue of 
policies with a minimum of Rs. 100 face value should be 
insisted on. A scheme for a twenty-five per cent Govern- 
ment subsidy to make up premiums of Rs. 4/- or less a 
month should be worked out, and the net losses, if any 
should be borne by public revenues, and charged to 
“ Social Welfare”. But such possible losses are only 
theoretical so long as the subsidy is confined to life in- 
surance of Rs. 1,000/- or less. This would encourage 
practically every household to resort to some life in- 
surance, even in the lowest income ranges. As a matter 
of fact, good beginnings have already been made. The 
authorities have already announced lower premiums and 
higher minimum provident fund contributions (8|%) 
As a corollary, employment should increase eno rm ously 
for helpers, doctors, lecturing and training staff, and em- 
ployees in insurance offices. A nation is judged by the 
economic condition of its lowest income groups, and it 
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would be most appropriate for the Second Five-Year 
Plan to give the pride of place to such a scheme under 
Social Welfare. 

81. Nationalisation should not mean stagnation. 
The example of the nationalisation of railways should 
dispel fears about higher working expenses, retrench- 
ment and inefficiency. Per capita insurance protection 
in India is less than Rs. 30 in 1956, and this is full proof 
of the failure of private initiative to handle this problem 
of supreme vital importance. The possibility of losing 
external business is much more than counter-balanced 
by the almost inexhaustible scope for expansion inside 
the country, specially in ratal areas. The Finance Minis- 
ter’s estimate that nationalisation of life insurance might 
add about 10% to public resources is, if anything, modest. 
Of course, it would be economical to absorb foreign 
personnel working in this industry in the country to the 
maximum extent possible, in order to ensure high level 
talent and technique. 

82. Life insurance is primarily against risk. As 
pure investment, it does not pay. Further, the maturity 
comes rather late in cases of survival (early deaths are 
a small percentage). But, during the age range 22-55, 
an employee, particularly a low income employee, must 
face numerous costly oceurances like births, illnesses, 
deaths, marriages, house-building, etc. The scope for 
meeting such needs from current incomes is practically 
nil. Loans against life insurance policies involve vexa- 
tious formalities, cannot be had frequently, and take- 
away from the main purpose of life insurance, namely, 
cover against risk. Therefore, it would not be reason- 
able to argue that both life insurance and contributions 
to provident fund are not necessary. Unlike life insur- 
ance, provident funds pay better than any other invest- 
ment, on account of contributions by employers and 
liberal rates of interest. But, in unorganised tertiary 
services of employees in shops and establishments, 
there is no possibility of universalising provident fund 
benefits except through nationalisation (Annexure ‘B s 
gives some details of the very limited scope of operations 
at present). The concept of a Welfare State and the 
announcement of a socialistic pattern of society arc in- 
deed heartening. But the class of workers covered by 
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the present Enquiry, continues to be subject to practi- 
cally a hundred per cent capitalistic pattern. Relief 
should begin at the bottom, and must reach every wor- 
ker. To attain this objective, a State Provident Fund 
Corporation would have to be organised (somewhat on 
the lines of the State Life Insurance Corporation), which 
should adopt and work a scheme of compulsory provi- 
dent fund contributions by all employees in shops and 
establishments (differentiated from commercial offices 
which are distinctly better off in this respect), with con- 
cessions and facilities for temporary service. The ad- 
ministration would have to be through the Labour De- 
partment, making it compulsory for every employee 
in shops and establishments to register. His contribu- 
tion should be deducted at the source (by the employer), 
the State should contribute at least one-fourth the 
amount (limited to monthly contributions of Rs. 4 or 
less), and a liberal rate of interest allowed on accumula- 
tions. This Enquiry reveals that workers take full ad- 
vantage of Provident Fund schemes wherever they ope- 
rate. In other places, the workers cannot think of 
provident fund benefits because there are no schemes. 
The grant of a subsidy equal to even 25% of the contri- 
bution by the employee, up to a maximum of Re. 1 a 
month by the Government, should constitute a great 
advance towards social security. Announcements have 
been made, but corollary schemes are not forthcoming, 
and the workers are impatient. Nationalised life in- 
surance and provident funds should alter the psycholo- 
gy of the low income employees from despondency to 
hope and cheer. With such nation-wide organisations 
for life insurance and provident fund, the small savings 
schemes operating at present, should concentrate on 
income ranges above Rs. 500 a month. If the socialistic 
pattern of society should be developed in India on a 
democratic basis, if Communism should be precluded, 
the most potent instrument should be the upgrading of 
the economic position of low income groups through the 
nationalisation of insurance and provident fund along- 
side the abolition of sub-marginal wages, and not Ameri- 
can Aid. Annexure ‘ C ’ is an extract from President 
Eisenhover’s Economic Report to the Congress (1955). 
Even though the minimum wage in that Country is 75 
cents per hour, and it is proposed to raise it to 90 cents 
per hour, low income families getting less than $1000 
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per annum, are still continuing with sub-marginal wages, 
and the objective is to bring these families within the 
scope of the Minimum Wage Act. The part played by 
life insurance in the United States economy is magnifi- 
cent : in the second quarter of 1955, total assets of life 
insurance organisations stood at 86.9 billion dollars 
while the national income in the same quarter 
was 820.7 billion dollars, more than 25%. On the 
other hand in India, the face value of life protection was 
Rs. 1058.8 crores in 1954, working at about 10% of the 
national income (Rs. 10,600 crores). The total assets 
of life insurance companies during the same year was 
Rs. 352.2 crores which works at about 8% of the na- 
tional income. 




CHAPTER — IX 


SUMMING UP 


Para No. Items Table No, 

2. 4302 samples were selected out of 19,439 employees, consti- 

tuting 22 -13%. The Survey is confined to monthly income 
ranges between Re. 1 and R*. TOO . . . . I & II 

4. 2700 pay house rents, 430 own their own houses, and 1172 

employees live in rent — free houses (mostly provided 
by employers). . .. .. .. Ill 

3. Average monthly house rent works at Rs. 10 *53, the average 

in the recent City Survey in the same income ranges, 
having been Rs. 10 -34. But the range of variations is at 
a higher pitch in this Survey than in the general City 
Survey, for the main reason that casual or daily workers 
and proprietary workers like hawkers, etc. are excluded 
from this Enquiry. • • • • • * • * IV 

0. Average strength of house-hold is 3*55. 1104 samples live 

single, and the size group range 1-4 accounts for 43*07 
percent compared to 45 *84% m the 5-8 size group range. 

Almost a half are immigrants with insecure terms of em- 
ployment. This accounts for the size of the average house- 
hold being 3 *55 compared to 6 *57 in the recent City 
Survey. • • • • • • • • * • V 

7. v Samples in the age group 13-21 comprise 26*71% of 4302 

samples, while the same percentage was 11 *48 in the 
recent City Survey. This further confirms the fact that, 
most of the immigrant employees are in teens. • • VI 

8. 3230 out of 4302 are either illiterate or of the primary stan- 

dard (75*08%), while graduates and post-graduates com- 
prise 1 *70° ir •• •* •• ** VII 

9. 1317 are menials, 855 salesman and 679 clerks. * * * • VIII 

10. The hotel industry employs the largest number, namely, 

970, followed by automobiles and other machinery (438) 

and commercial offices (437). • • • • • * IX 

11. 1957 have been employed for more than 3 years while 1505 

are in the duration range 1-3 years : 840 have been em- 
ployed for less than one year. The duration of employ- 
ment rises with income ranges. • • • • : * X 
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Para No, Items 

12. There is some direct relation between educational standards 

and stability of employment. 

13. Stability of employment is highest in commercial offices 

(264 out of 437 having been employed continuously for 
4 years and more), followed by automobiles and other 
machinery (228 out of 488 having been employed conti- 
nuously for 4 years and more). On the other hand, 329 
out of 970 have been employed for less than one year in 
hotels. 

14. 3865 employees are in shops and establishments, and 437 in 

commercial offices. Proportionately speaking, more em- 
ployees are in upper income ranges in commercial offices on 
account of higher education, stabler finances and closer 
Government control. • • 

15. Total income of 4302 samples is Rs. 3,06,011 per month 

working at an average of Rs. 71 *13, the range of variation 
being Rs. 35 *57 and Rs. 380 -53 among the different income 
ranges. 

16. Taking into account the corresponding income range, average 

income per sample works at Rs. 71 *8 in the recent City 
Survey, and Rs. 71 *13 in the present Enquiry. It is 
striking that these averages are almost identical. 

17. 92.28 percent of income is from main occupations, 0.47% 

from subsidiary occupations, 1 .70% from other sources and 
5.55% from other inmates of households. Although work- 
ing hours are not long, the employees lack in enterprise. 

18. “Other’" incomes rise with income ranges, mostly due to earn- 

ing assets, from 0.16% in income range Rs. 1-45 to 6.09% 
in income ranges Rs. 25] -500. 

19. Income from other inmates of households rises with income 

ranges, from 1.83% in Rs. 1-54 range to 18.26% in Rs. 
301-500 income range. This indicates that other members 
of the households contribute more to household incomes, 
with a rise in income ranges. 

20. The range of variations in income is wide. 84.31% of sam- 

ples get 59.92% of total income in the income ranges Rs. 
1-100, while 4.06% of samples get 17.11% of total income 
in Rs. 201-500 income range. But the gulf between the 
haves and the have-nots js wider in the recent City Survey, 
with 78.93% of samples getting 32.69% of total income 
in the income range Rs. 1-100, and 1 .80% samples getting 
27.57% of the total income in income ranges exceeding 
Rs. 500. .. 


Table No. 
XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XIV 

XIV 

XIV 


XIV 



Para No. 


Table No. 
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Items 

21. The size of the household varies directly with income range, 

the variation ranging from 2.60 inmates in the Rs. 1-54 in- 
come range, to 6.32 inmates in the income range Rs. 
301-500. As mentioned in para 6, these averages are 
smaller compared to the respective averages in the 
recent City Survey, the reason being that all the 
samples in this Enquiry are employees in low income 
groups while the recent City Survey included samples from 
all income ranges. \ . * 

22. 1994 have assets while 2308 income receivers have no assets. 

Average assets per assets holder work at Rs. 881.94 in the 
income range Rs. 1-54, Rs. 15582.65 in the income range 
Rs. 301.500, the over-all average working at Rs. 1678.42. 
On the other hand, average assets per income receiver des- 
cend to Rs. 777.95 on the whole, the range of variations 
working at Rs. 251.26 (income range Rs. 1-54) and 
Rs. 9476.71 (income range Rs. 301-500). 

23. Average assets are about a third of the recent City Survey 

averages in corresponding income groups, the figures being 
Rs. 1678.42 in the present Enquiry and Rs. 4925.84 in 
the latter case. The saving propensity is rare among 
employees, the saving margin much rarer. 

24. Generally speaking, immovable assets go down in percentage 

with rising incomes. Liquid assets and other movables 
are much less in importance compared to the recent City 
Survey. 

25. Collectively speaking, the ratio of income to assets works 

at 9.14, the range of variations being 3.15 (Rs. 301-500 
income range) and 14.16 (Rs. 1-54 income range). As the 
income range rises, the proportion of income to assets dec- 
lines. In the recent City Survey this ratio is 0.14% (all 
income groups) and 2.46% (income ranges up to Rs. 500) 
compared to 9 . 14 in the present Enquiry. Assets decrease 
more than proportionately as incomes go down, specially so 
in the case of employees whose greatest possession is per- 
sonal labour. 

26. 1255 are indebted while 3047 are debt free. Average liabili- 

ties per indebted sample work at Rs. 555.16. Average 
liabilities rise with rising incomes, collectively speaking, 
from Rs. 33.36 (income range Rs. 1-54) to Rs. 1242.13 
(Rs. 301-500 income range), taking into account indebted 
samples only. 

27. As the income range rises there is a decline in the proportion 

of liabilities to total liabilities except in the income range 
Rs. 55-100 : in this range, inspite of indebted employees 
being larger in number, the incidence of debt is heavier 
(45.77%) which calls for special attention. 


. XV 


XVI. 


XVI 


XVI 


XVII 


XVIII 
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Para No. Items Table No* 

28. In the corresponding income ranges, the debt burden is 

lighter in the present Enquiry than in the City Survey, 
main reasons being (1) smaller assets, (2) more regular 
income, and (3) close control of debts by employers. . . XVIII 

29. Dues to friends and relatives, and employers are conspicuous 

(38.85) while in the City Survey the corresponding figure 
was 16.7%. The present samples know little of com- 
mercial banks and less of co-operation, dues being respec- 
tively 2.62% and 0.28% compared to 2p.9% and 3.1% 
in the City Survey respectively. The grip of the money 
lender is tighter on this class (55.29%) than on the com- 
munity in general (42.0%). Government advances are 
nil while in tide City Survey they constituted 17.3%. The 
case for the spread of the Co-operative Movement and up- 
grading employees to the status of artisans and handi- 
craftsmen working on their own, is very strong and urgent, 
specially in view of the bias for hand industries, cottage 
industries and small scale industries in the Second Five- 
Year Plan. XIX 

30. Long term debt is 56.47% compared to 37.79% in the City 

Survey in corresponding income ranges. But, short term 
dues are 24.90% compared to 11.60% in the City Survey. 

This is mostly due to regular recoveries of loans made by 
employers. Rationalisation of the finances of employees 
could be undertaken only by the Co-operative Movement 
supported by subsidies and loans with nominal interest 
respectively by the Government and the Reserve Bank 
of India. This has been accepted in principle already by 
the authorities. XVIII 

31. Most of the long term debt comprises consumption loans, 

hereditary and impossible. XVIII 

32. 58.80% of debtors pay no interest (mostly on loans by emplo- 

yers) and various rates of interest (above 24%) are com- 
paratively few : 102 out of 1255. Rates of interest are 
lower in the present Enquiry compared to the City Survey, 
mainly due to competition between employers and money 
lenders. XX 

33. Collectively speaking, income comprises 43.57% of liabilities 

the corresponding figure for the City Survey having been 
21.23%. The general position is better off in this Enquiry 
than in the City Survey. ^ XXI 

34. Liabilities constitute 20.98% of assets, and less than three 

months income, on the whole. The over all picture is 
sounder than ordinarily imagined. XXII 
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Para No. Items Table No. 

35. Liabilities arc 20.98% of assets in the present Enquiry but 

11.66% in the City Survey. The higher percentage in the 
present Enquiry is due to the exclusion of proprietary wor- 
kers and Government servants who possess producer goodN 
and durable consumer goods while employees are much 
poorer in these respects. 

36. The initiative with regard to life insurance was from the* 

Insurance Agents in all eases, and not of the insured. 

37. 407 samples have 482 policies, all endowments. The face 

values of policies ranges from Rs. 500 lo Rs. 25,000. One 
sample has seven policies and two six ea^li. 

38. There are as many as 19 main reasons for 3895 samples nol 

taking out life insurance policies. Among those are : 


Ignorance of Life insurance . . . . 578 

No saving margin . . . . 520 

Literature in unknown language . . 340 

Fear of medical examination . . ..319 

Objections by wives . . . . 113 

ReligiouS* objection . . . . 27 

More reliable avenues of investment . . 12 


With a successful implementation of the nationalisation of 

life insurance, all these reasons should no longer be effective. XXTII 

39. The percentage of insured eomployees rises with income, 

from 0-62% (Rs. 1-54 range) to 66*66% (Rs. 301-500 
range). The income range Rs. 1-100 has hardly been 
touched by insurance companies, the State Life Insurance 
Department not being open to non-Government servants. 

40. Insured samples are 6 -31 % in Shops and Establishments. 

37 *30% in Commercial Offices, and 9*46% on the whole, 
the. respective per capita protection among insured house- 
holds working at Rs. 655 *00, Rs. 676 *08 and Rs. 664 *09. 

Taking all samples (4302), per capita protection dives 
steeply to Rs. 81 *86 

41. Insured employees among Insurance Offices are better off 

with regard to per capita protection (Rs. 708 *01) followed 
by commercial offices (which include insurance companies) 
with Rs. 676 *08, and shops and establishents with Rs. 

655 *00. 

43. Per capita protection generally declines with larger size 
groups of house-holds, from Rs. 3116 *67 (single member 
size group) to Rs. 321 *62 (9-12 size group). On account 
of growing overheads, per capita insurance protection 
should be higher in larger size groups. 


XXIV 


XXV 


XXIV 
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Para No. Items 

44. The age group 22-40 has the largest number of insured samples 

(318 out of 407), followed by 41-55 (60 cases). In the age 
gruop 13-21 there are only 25 cases. 

45. Per capita protection increases with higher education, from 

Rs. 262 *82 among illiterates, to Rs. 1666 *66 among tech- 
nically qualified (higher) (among insured house-holds 
only). The percentage of insured to total samples rises 
with higher educational qualifications, the lowest percent- 
age (1 *10%) in the case of illiterates, the highest (63 ’63%) 
among graduates. The same observation applies to per 
capita protection also, the variation extending from Rs. 
262 *82 among illiterates and Rs. 1061 -43 among graduates 
(among insured households only). 


46. By occupation, insured samples are largest in number as 

clerks (158), followed by Managers and Assistant Managers 
(67), and menials (44). The smallest number occur among 
outfitters (2). By size of average protection, Managers 
and Assistant Managers lead with Rs. 5132-28, followed 
by clerks Rs. 3127 -21 and cashiers Rs. 2714 *28. The 
smallest average protection is among meniSfe (Rs. 1093 *18). 

47. By industry, commercial office lead with 163 insured samples, 

followed by automobile and other machinery 69 and hotels 
35. The smallest number of insured samples are in Books 
and Stationery (2). By size of average protection, Shoe 
and Leather stand first with Rs. 6100 *00, followed by 
Hardware Rs. 3595 *23, and Automobile and Machinery 
Rs. 3415 *22. The smallest average protection is among 
tailors Rs. 1000 *00. 

48. Monthly premiums amount to Rs. 5477, the face value of 

policies being Rs. 12,51,163, total monthly income (of 
insured samples) being Rs. 64,967. Monthly premiums 
work at Rs. 13 *45 on the average, and constitute 8 -46% 
of income, and annual premiums work at 5 *25% of face 
value of policies. 

49. Assuming that 10% of income makes sufficient premium for 

adequate protection, 62 are very good cases, 147 are ade- 
quately protected, 153 insufficiently protected and 45 
poorly protected. There is no protection in 3895 cases. 
There is no definite relation between income ranges and 
montly premiums. 

50. In 1954, face value of insurance policies in force in India 

was Rs. 1058 -8 crores, yielding a per capita average of 
Rs. 29 *41. The per capita protection in the present En- 
quiry is Rs. 81 *96. Even after allowing a margin for 


Table No, 

XXVIII 

XXIX & 

XXX 

XXXI 

XXXII 

XXXHI 

XXXIV 
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increase in the All-India average during 1955-56, and for 
the rural population excluded from this Enquiry, per 
capita protection among employees in shops and establish- 
ments (Rs. 81 *86 is distinctly higher than in the general 
community (low income groups). Commercial Offices 
(2152 inmates), and shops and establishments (18131 
inmates) treated separately, per capita insurance 
protection woiks at Rs. 255 *53 and Rs. 53 *42 
respectively. Assuming that per capita protection should 
be at a minimum of Rs. 200 there is a shortage of Rs. 

118 *14, but the picture is much darker if it is remembered 
that the per capita average protection among insured 
families is as high as Rs. 664 *09, and for the households 
of 8895 samples (13399 persons) per capita protection is 
zero. XXXIV 

51. Insured samples with protection between Rs. 1001 and 

Rs. 10000 are 246. Rs. 1.000 and below, the samples 
number 150 while over Rs. 10.000, ther are only 11 cases. XXXV 

52. Average maturity works at 16.24 years, but long period 

maturities are unpopular. XXXVI 

53. Maturity tends to decline with rising incomes. Average 

maturity is 19.02 in the Rs. 55-100 income range, 14.55 

years in the income range Rs. 101-150. XXXVII 

54. 262 out of 482 policies have no cash value, because they 

were taken out very recently. Average cash value for 
482 policies works at Rs. 355 . 52 and Rs. 778 . 80 for policies 
with cash value. The progress in life insurance has not 
been accelerating or even uniform among employees in 
shops and establishments. Advances against insurance* 
policies are Rs. 7231 working at 4.22% of cash value and 
0.57% of face value. This low percentage is due to igno- 
rance and complicated formalities. XXXVIII 

55. The proportion as among income, assets, liabilities and 

policy face value works at 100: 1639: 1925 respectively. 

If all the 4302 samples had been insured at the proportions 
obtaining in this Enquiry, the face value of policies would 
have been Rs. 132.24 lakhs, more than 10 times the face 
value relating to the insured samples. XXXIX 

56. The size group 5-8 has the largest number of lapses (47 out 

of 89). There are no lapses in the size group, over 12. XL 

57. Lapsed cases are 89 out of which 69 are in the age range 

22-40 in which pressure on household budgets is heaviest, 
resulting in non-payment of premiums. XLI 
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58. Lapses are highest in secondary qualified samples (37) and 

insured (Current) samples are also highest in the same 
group (209) . . XLII 

59. Lapsed cases are highest among clerks (36). Even among 

samples with policies in force, clerks come first (158). 

Next highest number of lapses is 16 among salesmen. 

The smallest number of lapses is among cashiers (1). XLIII 

60. Lapses occur among 11 industries out of 17, commercial 

offices leading with 33. It is noteworthy that the latter * 
industry has also the largest number of samples with 
policies in force (163). XLIV 

61. The size of the average sample with lapses works at Rs. 

1782.58 while the same average for samples with policies 
in force is Rs. 3074.11. The percentage of lapsed policies 
in force works at 12.68 by face value. Lapses are not 
many and occur mostly in lower ranges of policy face values* XLV 

62. The widely prevalent cause for lapses is growing consumption 

expenditure (68 out of 89). Most of the 68 occur in the 
lower income ranges, but there are lapses even in the upper 
income ranges: the saving margin is insignificant in all the 
income ranges Rs. 1-500, on account of (1) purchasing 
power of money going down (2) respective standards of life 
rising and (3) the nominal wage not keeping pace. XLVI 

63. Renewable policies are 16 out of 89. The face value of 

renewable policies is 23.01% of the face value of all 
lapsed policies. Inability to pay arrears of premiums is the 
cause for not renewing renewable policies. Lapsed 
policies (renewable) are highest in the income range 
Rs. 1 51 -200 from the view point of face value, and this 
income is popularly known as “the middle class ! ” XL VII 

65. Ont of 4302 Samples, 344 Contribute to Provident Fund This 

works at 7-99% XLVIII 

65. Provident Fund Schemes prevail generally in big esta- 

blishments, mostly among commercial offices. Per- 
manent employees are included wherever there are 
Provident Fund Schemes, in all income ranges Rs. 1-500 
(even higher ranges). In only eight firms, provident 
fund contributors number 225 out of 344. XLIX 

66. Provident Fund credits amounts to Rs. 2,82,218 (844 

cases) which works at 9.74% of the total assets of all 
sampels (1994) having assets. Per provident fund con- 
tributor, average provident fund credits work at Rs. 

820.40. On the whole, per capita figures are Rs. 18.47 
(provident fund) and Rs. 81.86 (insurance policies). 

Among the provident fund contributors’ households, 
per capita credits work at Rs. 154.47 while the same 
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figure with regard to insurance protection is Rs. 664.09 
(among insured households). Commercial offices lead 
with 248 samples contributing to Provident funds L & XVH 

67. Provident 'Fund ‘ contributions are Rs. 2647 per month 
working on the average at Rs. 7.69 per contributor. 

Compared to total monthly contributions, provident 
fund credits are in the ratio of 1 : 108 . 62, about eight 
years accumulations. In most cases, employers and 
employees contribute equal amounts (one anna per 
rupee of wage by the employer as well as by the employee). 

Rates of interest allowed on Provident Fund credits range 
between 2% and 6$% LI & LII 

69. Size group 5-8 leads with 167 cases, but distribution among 

different size groups depends neither on the initiative 
nor on the income of the samples, but availability of pro- 
vident fund schemes. Provident fund credits per capita 
range from Rs. 16.30 to Rs. 416.48 from the lo.vest to 
the highest income range LIII 

70. The largest number of provident fund contributors are in 

the age group 22-40 (236 out of 344 : 74.42%) followed 
by the age group 41-55 (50 : 14.53%) LIII 

71. By educational stan lards, 153 contributors to provident 

funds have secondary qualifications, 87 have primary 
qualifications and 30 are illiterate. Cass3 with higher 
educational qualifications are very few LV 

72. By occupations, clerks number 123, menials 84, mecha- 

nics 50 and salesmen 24 provident fund contributors LV1 

74. 801 samples have not borrowed against their respective 

provident fund credits. The dues from 43 indebted 
samples total up to Rs. 9675 which makes 24.80% of 
their provident fund credits collectively. Laborious 
formalities involved in securing loans against provident 
funds, and comparatively easier and quicker borrowing 
from employers, friends and relatives and private 
moneylenders, account for this low percentage of liabi- 
lities against provident fund credits LVIII 

75. Out of 8958 non-contributors to provident funds, 2684 

are willing to join provident fund schemes provided they 
are made available. The percentage of willing samples 
increases with income. Iflt is only through nationalisa- 
tion of provident fund schemes^and a system of subsi- 
dies that employees in small and unorganised shops and 
establishments will be able to join such schemes and benefit 
thereby.: m 

215 
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78. 150 samples participate in both life insurance and provi- 

dent funds. Their general economic position is by far 
superior to the average, figures standing thus : 




Average for 158 


Average for 

samples having 

Item 

4802 samples 

both insurance 


(Rs.) 

and provident 
Funds (Rs.) 


Income 



71.13 

191.15 

Assets 

# , 

« « 

777.95 

3609.79 

Liabilities 

. . 

, , 

163.24 

557.18 

Insurance 

. , 

• * 

290.83 

8750.98 

Provident fund Credits 

• • 

* • 

03.60 

979.79 


77. 127 samples (out of 136 participating in both life insurance 

and provident funds) belong to commercial offices. Bata 
branches follow with 8 cases (out of 10 contributing to 
provident funds) LXI 

79-82. The need for nationalising insurance and provident funds 
is greater among low income employees in shops and 
establishments than among organised’ workers in indus- 
try and Government service. Even among da’lv or 
casual workers and proprietary workers, low income 
groups should benefit by such nationalisation. Schemes 
for an all pervading State Life Insurance Corporation 
and a State Provident Fund Corporation (with sub- 
sidised premiums and contributions for low income 
groups), should be worked out, and public revenues 
should make up net losses, if any. But the probabilities 
are that such nationalisation will enable the Government 
of India to secure several hundreds of crores of rupees in 
course of time in the shape of earning assets, insurance 
premiums and provident fund contributions m : nns pay- 
ments of claims and working expenses, out of which ’a 
good portion should become available for investment 
in the public sector. The achievements of the Public 
Branch of the Mysore Government Insurance Depart- 
ment arc a clear indication of prospects. Employment 
potential should substantially increase for help’ers, doc- 
tors, lecturing and training staff and insurance office 
employees. If a socialistic pattern of society is to be 
evolved on a democratic basis, and if Communism is to 
be precluded, the most potent instrument should be 
the raising of the general economic condition of low 
income groups through the nationalisation of insurance 
and provident funds alongside the abolition of sub- 
marginal wages, and not American Aid. 



Annexuee ‘A* 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS 
HYDERABAD-DN. 

An enquiry into Life Insurance and Provident Fund Problems of Low Income Groups 
in Hyderabad-Secunderabad City area. ( Shops and Establishments). 

Data Memo 

Circle No.. * 

Serial No. 

1. Name of the employee 

2. Name of the Shop or Establishment or employer. 

8. Living House : 

(*) Owned, rented . r rent free 

(it) If rented, what is the monthly rent. 

4. Number of inmates of the employee’s household : 

(а) Male adults 

(б) Female adults 

(c) Children 

(d) Total 

0. Educational status of the employee 

6. Nature of employment : Occupation/Industry. 

7. Income : 

(a) of the employee 

1. From main employment 

2. From subsidiary employment 

8. From other sources 

(b) Of other members of the household 
\e) Total income of the household. 

8. Assets: 

1. Immovable 

2. Liquid 

8. Insurance cash value 
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4. Provident Fund Credits 

5. Other movable assets 

6. Total. 

9. Details of insurance and provident fund : 

(I) Insurance policies inforce : 

(a) Face value of policies J 

(b) Cash value of policies 

(c) Monthly premium paid 

(d) Premiu n amount as percent of income. 

(e) Lapses : 

(i) Face value 

(ii) Renewable /not renewable 

(iii) Causes for lapses 

(/) Reasons for not insuring. 

(II) Provident Fund : 

(а) Monthly contribution of the employee. 

(б) Rate of interest allowed. 

(i) Present credit in the fund. 

(d) If no provident fund in the shop or establishment 
would he like to join any provident fund scheme available ? 

10. Liabilities : 

(i) Co-operative 
(»*) Commercial banks 
(Hi) Insurance Companies 

(iv) Provident Fund 

(v) Private moneylenders 

(vi) Friends and relatives 

(vii) Employers 
(cm) Others 

(ix) Total 

(*) General rate of interest paid 
(xi) Analysis into 

(а) Short term debt 

(б) Medium term debt 
(c) Long term debt 

dgnature of the Investigator 

ignature of the Employee 



ANNEXURE ‘B 5 


MYSORE GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT 


Report on the working of the Mysore Government 
Insurance DepartmentJLife Branch) tor the year ended 
on 61-3-53. 


Public Branch 

New Business . — During the year under review 8143, 
proposals for Rs. 110,68,148 were received as against 
8467 proposals^, for 1,21,08,511 of the ^previous year. 
Out of these and t&ose pending at the end of previous 
year, 6,948 proposals resulted into policies assuring a 
sum of Rs. 04,83,568 with an annual premium income 
ol Rs. 5,72,88 j<-15-0_as against 7762 completed policies 
for Rs. 1,07,18,420 sum assured with the annual pre- 
mium income of Rs. 5,76,85y-12-0 last year, lhe re- 
maining proposals were either declined, postponed or 
accepted on terms which were not agreed to by the pro- 
ponents or w'ere awaiting completion at the end of the 
year. The average assurance per Pohcy was Rs. 1,355 
as^against Rs. 1,881 in the previous year. 

Business in force . — The total number of policies in 
force at the close of the year was 96,965 assuring 
Rs. 12,07,22,487 (inclusive of bonuses) as against 1,05,986 
policies for Rs. 13,11,04,046 sum assured of last year. 

Claims . — During the year claims inclusive of bonus 
additions amounted to Rs. 4,75,922-8-0 by death, 
Rs. 16,34,802-12-0 by Maturity, and Rs. 1,63,569-13-9 
by Surrender, as against Rs. 4,88,198-11-11, Rs. 13,78,175, 
Rs. 98,724-0-9 of last year. 

Income and outgo . — The income for the year amount- 
ed, to Rs. 80,82,976-4-7. The outgo amounted 
to^ Rs. 48,57,137-18-7 leaving a balance of 
income of 32,25,838-7-0. Similar figures for the last 
year_were - JEts. 75,79,181-13-3, Rs. 40,06,788-14-2 and 
Rs. 85,72,347-15-1. The expenses of management for the 
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year amounted to Rs. 9,74,518-7-11 and the expense ratio 
for the year under review is 16.22 as against 14.88 in 
the previous year. 

Life Assurance Fund . — At the close of the year, the 
Life Assurance Fund amounted to Rs. 4,96,07,700-12-2 
as against Rs. 4,50,91,468-6-7 of last year. 

Investments.— The entire cash balance of 
Rs. 4,18,51,715-18-0 has been invested with the Government 
of Mysore. The investment during last year was 
Rs. 8,86,25,877-6-6. 


Rate of Interest. — The rate of .iterest allowed by 
Government during the year was 4% per annum as in 
last year. 

Income Policy Fund . — During the year under report, 
one application for the purchase of an imm ediate annuity 
was received. The opening balance of the Fund on 
1-4-1952 was Rs. 3,68,982-7-11 and interest on balances 
of the fund amounted toRs. 22,044-9-11 and payment 
by way of annuities was Rs. 88,105-9-9 was against 
64,930-9-4 of last year. The closing balance at credit 
of the Fund on 81-3-1953 was Rs. 8,48,609-8-10 as against 
Rs. 3,63,932-7-11 on 81-3-1952. 


(Sr>.) C. Narasimha Moorty, 

Secretary, 

Insurance Department. 
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MYSORE GOVERNMENT INSURANC 
Balance Shat t 




Liabilities 

Si. No. 

Particulars 

Amounts 


1. Balance of Life Assurance Fund as per 

Revenue account »• .« 

2. Claims outstanding : 


(a) By death •• 

* • • • 

6,24,126 

0 11 

(5) By Maturity 

• • • • 

8,17,300 

6 11 

(c) By Surrender 

« • • • 

57,230 

4 

4 

(a) Refunds under Table IV 

• • * • 

8 

6 

0 

(b) Miscellaneous 

• • • • 

21,390 

0 11 

Outstanding Expenses* 

(a) Establishment 

«<• • • 

42,418 

8 

3 

(b) Pension •• 

• 4 • • 

209 

4 

0 

(c) Contingencies 

• • ■ • 

2,757 

8 

0 

(d) Audit Fee •• 

*• • • 

1,033 

0 

0 

(e) Furniture 

• • • • 

1,319 

13 

0 

(J) Printing and Stationery 

* • 

2,033 

2 

9 

(g) Rent „• 

• • • • 

1,582 

6 

0 

(A) Advertisement & Propaganda • • 

873 

7 

9 

(i) Adrema working expenses 

57 

4 

0 

(j) Valuation Charges 

• » e • 

18,533 

0 

0 

(k) Premium collection charges 

3,7S9 

0 

0 

(7) Honorarium to Agents 

• * • 0 

2,74,419 

7 

0 

(m) Medical Fee 

• • • o 

13,383 

0 

0 

(n) Books & Journals 

• • 9 0 

55 

1 

4 

(o) T.A. to Oncers of the Dapartmenc . . 

03 

4 

0 


So Initial Deposit 

6. Dead Account 

7. Suspense 


4,96,07,709 12 2 


9,93,656 12 2 
24,393 12 11 


3,53,313 4 7 
83,753 6 0 
23,633 1 1 
27,119 15 7 


Total 


5,11,33,074 1 0 


Examined and found Correct. 


(Sd.) S.A. Ganladhara Sastrv. 


(So.) T. Ramakrishxatah, 
f Auditor , 

15/A December, 1954c 


Sen et ary. 

Insurance Department . 


g «-/ p 
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DEPARTMENT, BANGALORE.— (Public Branch). 
at 31/8/1953. 


SI. No. 


Particulars 


Amounts 


1. Deposited with the Government of Mysore . . 

2. Advances 

(а) Loans on Policies within their 

surrender value 

(б) Special Advance to Agents 

(c) Salary of the Cycle-orderly of the 
Accountant General’s Office 


4,18,51,715 13 6 


48,78,559 4 3 
9,686 S 0 

162 4 0 


8. Premium Outstanding 

(a) On current Policies • . •• 31,07,416 9 0 

(5) In death claims . . .. 23,508 11 6 


4. Interest outstanding on loans on Policies • . 

5. Interest due on monthly balance 

6. Adrema 

Equipment at cost 83,112-2-9 addition during 

the year .. .. .. 33,112 2 9 

Less depreciation to date at 10% . . 24,632 0 0 


48,88,308 0 3 


31,30,925 4 6 
5,74,774 2 5 
6,65,527 5 4 


8,480 2 9 

7. Furniture 

Purchased to end of 1951-52 62,754 13 0 

Purchased during 1952-53 11,119 7 3 73,874 4 8 

Less depreciation to date at 10% «• 60,021 0 0 

13,853 4 3 


5,11,33,674 1 0 


9 ft 


(Sd.) C. Nakasuviha Moobty, 
Secretary , Insurance Department , 
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Annexure C 

Latest details of provident Funds in India. 

PROVIDENT FUND ACCUMULATIONS. 

New Delhi, February 27 : 

*> «Mon k for lm . 

mg of the Cental s'oanj of Trus£L taST W £ TS’T*'* * «“ ”««- 
Secretary, Mnuatry of Labour, GovemmeTS InSiaf p";S“’ 

The meeting also recommended that loans fm™ t j , , 

to members m cases of serious sickness and for the mai-wW^ ^fuld be alI °wed 

JJ? on the WOT king of the ExmrtwS^vt 8 ' ? / f Af* da «gkters. 

and the budget for 1956-57 were also appro^d by t L ^ Schemes 

1952, covers nearly makfemployfef in 1,950 fac? 6 Sf 06 in November, 

nlcal e oi*°o I 40 i ** maJor industries, namely, cement c iffarH+ ^ e . ^ Ct at P rese nt 
meal or general engineering products, iron anTS^ 68 ’ eleetri eal, mecha- 

collections so far made under the Scheme amount to’neSy £?«^; The 
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Annexure D 

Low Income Groups and U. S. policy, 

{Page 57-59 of the Economic Report of the President transmitted 
to the Congress-* 1955) 

Augmenting Low Incomes , 

4 \A small and shrinking, but still significant, number of American families 
have cash incomes under 1,000 per family. By current standards, most of them 
must be considered poverty-stricken. These families are not concentrated in 
urban centers. They live chiefly on small farms or in rural areas and villages, 
mainly in the Southern States. Raising the incomes of this group should be 
one of our continuing objectives. 

The causes of low incomes are complex ; they include lack of education or 
skill, poor health, old age, or prolonged unemployment. Solutions must be found 
through a long-run programme to improvethe skill, versatility, and mobility of low 
income earners, thereby increasing their productive capacity. The elin ination 
of remaining poverty in America would not only bring greater happiness and 
opportunity to these people ; it would draw them into the stream of progress, 
enlarge the markets for consumer goods, and promote the expansion of the 
economy. Means of raising low incomes by increasing the productivity of 
people have been the subject of study this past year by the National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission and by an inter-agency task force of the Council of Econo- 
mic Advisers. Studies of this problem are continuing. 

Under our system of free labour markets and free collective bargaining, the 
wages of a preponderant majority of workers are determined fairly without 
government intervention. Minimum wage laws do not deal with the fundamen- 
tal causes of low incomes or poverty. However, minimum wage laws can assist, 
the comparatively small number of workers who are at the fringes of competctive 
labour markets. The minimum wage under Federal law is now 75 cents an hour 
a figure that became effective early in 1950. Since then the cost of living and, 
average hourly earnings have risen, providing reason for an increase in the 
minimum wage when, as at present, the economic outlook is favourable. An 
increase to 90 cents an hour would be appropriate and consistent with over-all 
economic considerations at this time. It is recommended that the Congress 
increase the minimum wage to 90 cents an hour. 

Such action would increase the wages of about 1.8 million workers by an 
average of about 9 cents an hour. In addition, some workers now earning more 
than 90 cents an hour would probably receive wages increases to preserve cus- 
tomary differentials. Although these increases would add appreciably to the 
cost of certain industries, notably in the South, the geneial expansion of 
economic activity now under way should increase the demand for their pro- 
ducts and lead to economics of operation, besides those stimulated by the higher 
minimum, thus enabling these industries to absorb a part or all of the wage 
increase. Nevertheless, 90 cents an hour is the highest minimum wage that can 

fe economically justified in present circumstances. A higher minimum might 
1 cause lower production and substantial unemployment in several industries 
whether directly or indirectly-it would probably bring general higher prices 
in its wake. Such effects would make the gains of covered workers illusory, 
and they would lower the standard of living of uncovered low-wage workersi 
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The coverage of the minimum wage is no lev* rnipot Uni than its amount. 
Only about 24 million of the 41 million employees of jvnate firms are now sub- 
ject to the Federal minimum wage, and an additional 3 1/2 million ben g co- 
vered by the laws of 20 Strict As stated in last gear's Economic Report : 
“Neither the Federal nor the State laws now include the lowest-paid woikers." 
It would be well for both the Congress and the State to consider the 
question of banging substantial numbers of woikers, now excluded from the 
protection of a minimum wage, under its coverage. To ease the piocoss of 
adjustment, a gradual app oach to thi^ problem will need to be developed.' 





®fje 3nbtan Institute of economics 

HYDERABAD-DECCAN (INDIA) 


Objectives of the Institute shall be : 

1. To conduct post-graduate courses leading to diplomas and doctorates 
in Economics and special subjects thereunder : 

2. To provide facilities for and encourage economic research and investi- 
gation on an All-India level generally : 

3. To develop a standard library for reference and study in Economics 
and allied subjects : 

1. To study, survey, investigate and report on particular economic pro- 
blems either on its own initiative or on reference to the Institute by Governments 
and public bodies : 

5. To organise and maintain economic indicators : 

6. To publish a Journal including particularly the results of the Institute’s 
activities : 

7. To organise and maintain contacts and to collaborate with similar Ins- 
titutes in India and other countries ; and 

8. To do any other necessary and consequential work. 
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